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Sa tethet tettetete tettetteed 


Tux apparent isolation of Congre- 
gational Churches has long been 
a fruitful topic of reproach amongst 
the enemies of their system, who 
have condescended to employ no 
very elegant similes to describe 
their want of adhesion,: which is 
exhibited as one of its characteristic 
defects. ‘Whilst we gladly con- 
cede that a great jealousy does 
exist in our denomination of all 
authoritative interference, yet we 
must also maintajn that the Con- 
gregational Churches may be 
brought, without violation either 
of principle or precedent, into a 
state of contact most advantageous 
tothe whole body — 


“ Distinct as the billows, yet one as the 
sea.” ‘ 


Dr. Owen has well said, that 
“no church is so independent, as 
that it can always, and in all cases, 
observe the duties it owes unto 
the Lord Christ, and the Church 
Catholic, by all those powers 
which it is able to act in itself dis- 
tinctly, without conjunction with 
others’; and the church that con- 
fines its duty unto the acts of its 
own assemblies, cuts itself off from 
the external communion of the 
Chureh Catholic; nor will it be 
safe for any man to commit the 
conduct of his soul to such a 
Church. Wherefore this acting in 
Synods is an institution of Jesus 
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Christ, not in an express command, 
but, in the nature of the thing it- 
self, fortified with apostolical ex- 
ample.”* 

t was these views, entértained 
by the other fathers of the Con- 
gregational Churches, as well as 
himself, which led to the important 
Assembly, the history of which is 
the subject.of the present paper. 

Various causes may be assigned 
why the materials for such a nar- 
rative are now so few, and that the 
character of the meeting itself is 
so little known. The Assembly 
was convened on the eve of one 
of those portentous. periods in the 
history. of our country, which ab- 
sorbs public attention, and blots, 
as it were, from the memory the re- 
collection of less momentous topics. 
The treacherous and vindictive 
proceedings of the restored Stuarts, 
who, to adopt the sagacious re- 
mark of a fallen chieftain, con- 
cerning another royal house, ‘‘ had 
learned nothing, and forgat nothing, 
in their exile,” rendered it very in- 
expedient for men to employ their 
time in collecting documents, and 
in writing the history of proceed- 
ings which, to the perverted vision 
of the dominant party looked vastly 
like treason; or if such illustrations 
of these doings were preserved for 





* Owen's True Nature of a Gospel 
Church, p. 251. 4to. 
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a few short years, yet it may be 
presumed, that the destructive fire 
which reduced London to ruins, 
consumed them, with the libraries 
of their authors. Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin, for instance, was a 
member of this assembly, and his 
solicitude to preserve the vecords 
of such solemn proceedings is well 
known, by the fact that he kept the 
journal of the proceedings of the 
Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster, which extended through 
many volumes; amongst his papers 
therefore, it is probable, many do- 
cuments existed, but, alas, his 
valuable library was half con- 
sumed, which, though it occasioned 
the writing of a discourse eminently 
consolatoy to the churches, yet it 
doubtless deprived their historians 
of much valuable information. 
Many of the pastors and elders 
of the. Congregational Churches, 
who were present at this Synod, 
survived the brunt of the resto- 
ration, and from them Baxter and 
Calamy, the dissenting historians 
of the times, might have obtained 
abundant information. Mr. Bax- 
ter’s petulant opposition to it, 


will explain why he did not take’ 


the trouble, and Dr. Calamy was, 
unless heis strangely traduced ,* too 
strongly devoted to Presbyte- 
rianism fairly to exhibit a Congre- 
gational Synod to the notice of 
posterity. _ Pity it is that no one of 
that assembly, who survived the 
perilous times of the Stuarts, un- 





* « But it seems those principles are 
dividing ones, and therefore, by all means 
to be opposed ; and, perhaps, we must not 
be told that most of the ejected ministers 
were of those principles, lest a vigorous 
imitation should render the opposition con- 
temptible and ineffectual. I supposz the 
Doctor is no stranger to that person who 
said, «1 have rooted independency out of 
Kent, and [ am resolved | will root it out 
of Essex. But, alas! all will be in vain; 
so long as the root of it is in the Bible. it 
Will grow again, thoug! the Lord should 
suffer that gentleman to glut himself with 
indignation against it, aud revenge upoa 
it.”—Vide Maurice’s Monuments of Mercy, 
Preface, page vii. 
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dertook to write a connected ac. 
count of a meeting, which from the 
numbers, influence, learning, and 
piety of its members seemed des. 
tined to exercise by its example and 
decisions, if not an authoritative, 
yet a persuasive controul, which 
might, even until now, have been 
found corrective of the evils we 
are still content to deplore. 

The occasion of this Assembly 
has been variously represented, 
One historical folio, written « by 
a learned and- impartial hand,” 
remarks, “ the world did not yet 
know what the religion of the Inde- 
peudents was ; for it had not been 
drawn into any public confession, 
nor had the leaders met in any one 
General Assembly. To make u 
this defect, Cromwell resolved on 
a Convention, or Assembly of In- 
dependent ministers, whom he 
called to meet at the Savoy, there 
to treat with the Presbyterians, 
and come, if possible, to some ge- 
commodation with them.” 

The fact appears to have been 
the very opposite of this “ impar- 
tial” statement; for Neale says, 
**some of their divines and prin- 
cipal brethren in London met to- 
gether, and proposed that there 
might be acorrespondence amongst 
their churches, in city and 
country, for counsel and mutual 
edification, and for as much as all 
sects-and parties of Christians had 
published a confession. of faith, 
they apprehended the world might 
reasonably expect it from them; 
for these reasons they petitioned 
the Protector for liberty to as- 
semble for this purpose. This was 
opposed by some of the Court, as 
tending to establish a separation be- 
tweenthem andthe Presbyterians.” 

‘* Eachard represents Cromwell 
as granting permission,” says Mr. 
Orme, * with great reluctance. This 
was, perhaps, the case, though not 
for the reason which that historian 
puts into his mouth, ‘that the re 








* Neale, Vol. 4. p. 173. 8yo. 
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must be complied with, or 
would involve the nation in 
lgod again.’ Oliver knew well 
they were not the persons who 
had involved the country in its 
calamities, but bis security con- 
sisted in the division of religious 
jes rather than their union, 
and as he had discouraged Pres- 
byterian associations, consistence 
required that he should not ce 
friendly to Independent conven- 
tions.” * 

Amongst the Independent mi- 
aisters most active in the prelimi- 
nary business, was the Rev. 
George Grifliths, who, though not 
known as a writer, was a distin- 

ished minister, ‘‘ a man of consi- 
Tedieleeraing cud udgment,of an 
agreeable conversation, and much 
the gentleman.” He-was preacher 
to the Charter House, a collegiate 
establishment then delightfully se- 
eluded from the bustle of the city. 
On the permission of the Protector 
being obtained, Mr. Scobell, the 
clerk of his Excellency’s Council, 
issued the following circular to the 
congregational ministers in the 
gity and neighbourhood, invitiag 
them to a provisional meeting at 
the Charter House. 


“Sir,--The meeting of the elders of 
the Congregational Churches, in and about 
London, is appointed at Mr. Griffiths, on 
Monday next, at two o’clock in the after- 
aon, where you are desired to be present. 

**Your’s to love and serve in the Lord, 
June 15, 1658” Henry Scope.” 


It appears that at this meeting 
it was agreed that Mr. Griffiths 
should address letters to the pas- 
tors and churches, inviting them to 
appoint delegates, and that their 
alswers were to be addressed to 
Mr. Scobell, at Whitehall. 

Happily several replies + thus 
addressed, are preserved, which 





* Orme’s Life of Owen, p. 231. 

f These replies, fifteen in number, are 
Perr in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 

ol. If. Book 13. folio ; and as it may il- 
lustrate the early history of our Congrega- 
tional Churches, we insert the list of the 
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illustrate the ‘‘temper in which 
the overture was received by the 
pastors.” 

The majority of them promised 
to communicate the business to 
their respective churches, one or 
two announte the appointment of 
messengers, and. some others an- 
swer more cautiously. 

Amongst the latter, the answer 
of Vavasor Powell, the laborious 
apostle of Wales, is the most cu- 
rious. In principle a decided re- 
publican, he viewed the advance- 
ment of Cromwell to almost kingly 
dignity with great displeasure, and 
jealously alive to the rights of In- 
dependent Churches, he thus writes 
to his brother Griffiths’: 


*«T hope y" ends are good, and y" actions 
lawful; if soe you may not doubt of the 
concurrence of the poor Welsh churches, 
who doe desire, at least several of them, 
to follow the Lamb fully, humbly, and 
closely, (I fear, though I dare not pre- 
judge,) lest there should be some mixed 
work carried an now, as there was in Con- 
stantines’s time. You better know both 
the dislike God shewed by a voice from 
heaven, hodie, gc. and the effects thereof. 
However God will bring glory to his 
church, and good to his chosen out of it.” 


All the pastors and churches 
were not so jealous as the Inde- 
pendents of the Principality. Mr. 
John Wright, of Woodborough, 
addressing Mr. Scobell, says, 


** We do rejoice that God hath put such 
a thing into the hearts of his people, to 
seek his face, and search his mind in such 
a day as this. We have nominated ames- 
senger to goe, and shall, according as the 
Lord shall help us, pray for the presence 
of the Prince of Peace, and great Coun- 





writers’ names and places of their resi- 
dence. ‘ 

William Sheldrake, Wisbech; Banks 
Anderston, Boston; Vavasor Powell, 
Wales; Edward Reyner, Lincoln; Isaac 
Loeffs, Shenley ; .Samuel Basnet, Coven- 
try; William Bridge, Yarmonth; Thomas 
Gilbert, Edgemont; Samuel Crossman, 
Sudbury; Comfort Starr, Carlisle; An- 
thony Palmer, and Carn Helme, Bourton 
on the Water; Thomas Palmer, Askton 
upon Trent ; John Wright, Woodborough ; 
John Player, Canterbury; and William 
Hughes, Marlborough. 
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sellor of his peer The Lord by his 
spirit meet with and abide amongst you.” 


The register of the church at 
Cockermouth, contains the follow- 
ing notices of this transaction, in 
the same spirit of union and piety. 


‘«In the beginning of y® month of 
Sept a letter being sent to y® church at 
Carlisle,* from Mr. Griffith, pastor of a 
church in London, appointed to write to 
the churches in the country, by the churches 
in and about London, for a general meeting 
of the churches in England, of the con- 
gregao™! way at y® Savoy, in London, 
y® 29th of y® same month, to draw up a 
confession of their faith, and declara®™ of 
their order, &c. The church did make 
choice of their pastour, (George Lark- 
ham,) to go there as a messenger, who 
began his journey Sept’ 20th.” 

*¢ Sept’ 24th._-The church mett at Brid- 
kirke, and kept a solemne day of seeking 
God by fasting and praier; 1. Fora bles- 
sing upon ye messengers sent from yé se- 
verall churches in their consulta at their 
meeting at y® Savoy. 2. For seasonable 
weather for y® fruits of the earth. 3. For 

whole na” under the sad dispensa® in 
the death of the Lord Protectour.” 


The death of the Protector Oli- 
ver took place on the 3d of Sept. 
1658, and threatened the noncon- 
formist churches with a storm of 
persecution, as fearful as that 
which agitated the elements when 
he expired. As, however, the 
meeting was summoned, and the 
danger not immediate, the assem- 
bly convened + on the 29th of that 


* It appears that there existed no ac- 
curate list of the Congregational Churches 
at the time, and therefore the leading 
congregational ministers and churches, 
were requested to communicate the matter 
to the sister churches in their respective 
neighbourboods and counties. Promises to 
this effect are given in most of the answers 
preserved. Thus Mr. Bridge, of Yarmouth, 
engaged to do so in Norfolk, and Dr. Ca- 
lamy says, ‘* There were fifteen celebrated 
churches upon the coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, that received their direction and 
encouragement from Mr. Bridge, of Yar- 
mouth, and Mr. Armitage, of Norwich.’’t 
Mr. Comfort Starr, of Carlisle, received a 
letter from Mr. Griffith, and he, doubtless, 
corresponded with the church at Cocker- 
mouth on the subject. 

+ Neale has mistaken the day when the 
entire confession was completed, October 
12, for the day of their meeting. 


t Vol. Il, p. 647. 
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month, at the Savoy Palace, when 
the ministers and messengers of 
about one hundred churches at. 
tended. ‘They first observed” 
says Mr. Orme, “ a day of prayer 
and fasting, after which they con- 
sidered, whether they should adopt 
the Westminster Confession, or 
draw up an entirely original one 
of their own. They preferred the 
latter resolution, but agreed to 
keep as near the method of the 
other as possible.” 

To facilitate the business, Mr, 
G. Griffiths was appointed scribe 
to the assembly, and a committee 
of six eminent divines and influen- 
tial ministers was nominated, con- 
sisting of Dr. J. Owen, Dr. T. 
Goodwin, Joseph Caryl, Wn. 
Greenhill, Philip Nye, and Wa, 
Bridge to draw up the confession. 
This distinguished committee: sat 
daily, and prepared the heads of 
doctrine and discipline, which they 
presented every morning to their 
brethren by the hand of their 
scribe, who read them to the as- 
sembly. ‘ There were,” says 
Neale, “‘ some speeches and de 
bates upon words and phrases, but 
at length all acquiesced.” 

Whilst the committee were oe- 
cupied in the composition of the 
articles, the assembly ‘‘ heard com- 
plaints and gave advice in several 
cases which were brought before 
them, relating to disputes and dif- 
ferences in their churches.” Itis 
much to be regretted, that mo re- 
cords of these proceedings exist, 
as they would at once illustrate 
how far the learned and holy elders 
and messengers who formed that 
assembly were prepared to go in 
deliberating on the affairs of other 
Christian societies. 

The ‘venerable James Forbes, 
pastor of the church at Gloucester, 
then more than seventy years old, 
has given the following warm and 
interesting account* of the union, 
devotion, and love, which charac- 





* Memoirs of Dr. Owen, pp. 21, 22 
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terized this assembly. +“ In the 

of my pilgrimage, I have had 
occasion to be present at several 

sand meetings of ministers 
and messengers of churches; but 
there was the most eminent pre- 
sence of the Lord with those who 
were then assembled that ever I 
knew since I had a being: the 
like I never saw before nor since, 
and I question whether I shall 
see the like on this side glory. 
It was a kind of heaven on earth, 


_L think, to all who were present. 


Such rare elaborate speeches my 
ears never heard before nor since. 
All along there was a most sweet 
harmony both of hearts and judg- 
ments amongst them. . Mr. Howe, 
Chaplain to Richard the Protector, 
sat with them. We had some days 
of prayer and fasting, kept from 
morning till night; when one had 
prayed, I have thought no one 
oad outdo that person, and so 
in preaching, yet, ordinarily, they 
who succeeded, did excel those 
who went before.” 

On the 12th of October, the 
whole declaration was solemnly 
agreed to, and committed to the 
care of the committee for publica- 
tion. The only other business of 
which there is any record, is their 
appointment of the 10th day of 
isomber, as a day of thanks- 
giving in all the churches, for the 
spirit of union and love which had 
prevailed amongst the assembly, 
and the presentation of an address 
to the Protector, Richard Crom- 
well, on the 15th of October. It 
may be presumed the. assembly 
then separated, as in the record of 
the church at Cockermouth, is the 
following entry :— 

“Octob' y® 22"4 thereabout, The Past" 
Teturned from y* meeting at the Savoy 
with glad tidings to y¢ people of God. 1. In 
Fespect of ye Lords gracious owning of 
those at y® meeting in respect of ye union 


of their spirits & iudgem* beyond expec- 


tam 2. For ye favour given y™ by ye 
Lord in the eyes of thuse then in autho- 
tity.”—* It being agreed at yt meeting at 


y* Savoy, y' Nov’ y® 10% should be ob- 
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served & kept a day of Thanksgiving by 
all the churches upon their messengers 
returne, it was accordingly kept by this 
Church at Cockermt® The Pastor then dis- 
coursed from y* Script’ Acts 9.31. Many 
grounds of thanksgiving were y" before y* 
Chueh as (1) for y® agreem‘ of y® messen- 
gers (2) for their safety (3) for y® favour 
they had from those in authority (4) for 
the peace of the na continued notwith- 
standing ye late great muta.” 

The committee were anxious, 
it appears, from the statement of 
Dr. Calamy, before the publica- 
tion of ‘the declaration, to obtain 
the concurrence of the respectable 
congregational ministers who were 
not present. ‘‘ It was sent,” says the 
Doctor to Mr. Reyner, “into the 
country for his suffrage with this 
intimation, that the publishing of 
it should be stayed till his answer 
was received, &c. His answer 
was to this purpose, that he gave 
his free and full consent ‘to the 
confession of faith; but that as to 
the platform of order, though he 
liked the substance of it, yet there 
were some particulars therein so 
expressed, as that he was not satis- 
fied.” It was, however, soon after, 
published in quarto, without any 
testimonials, but those of the com- 
mittee, which are contained ina 
long preface, signed by the mem- 
bers, but said to be written by 
Dr. Owen, in which, though some 
had very unkindly attributed their 
agreement to influence, they ‘look 
upon it as a greatand special work 
of the Holy Ghost, that so nume- 
rous a company of ministers and 
other principal brethren should so 
readily, speedily, and jointly give 
up themselves to such a whole 
body of truths as is there col- 
lected.” And it is indeed a mat- 
ter of surprise, that on nearly two 
hundred articles of faith and order, 
they should have thus united, 
when we learn, “ that it fell out, 
without their having held any cor- 
respondence together, or prepared 
consultation by which they might 
be advised of each others minds.” 

As the doctrinal statements of 
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this important declaration are in 
general accordance with the West- 
minster confession, it will not be 
necessary to present them to our 
readers, but as the platform of dis- 
cipline contains the great prin- 
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ciples on which congregational] 
church order is fenniled. an shall 


give it in a future number, with 
some historical and explanatory 
notes. 


| 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


BS te tet tee tetetied 


ON PERNICIOUS PRINCIPLES. 
Part, I. 
Religious Procrastination. 


** Go thy way for this time: when I 
have a convenient season I will call for 
thee.””—Acts xxiv. 25. 

THE majesty of God's truth has 
such a native power as to exercise 
a strong influence upon many 
minds, which are far from sub- 
mitting to its authority. Claudius 
Felix, the Roman Procurator of 
Judea, was infamous for the pride 
and insolence, the licentious man- 
ners, and the ravenous cruelty, 
with which he exercised his arbi- 
trary power. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing his wickedness and hardness 
of soul, and in spite of all the pre- 
judices inherent in the state of 
heathenism, he could not help his 
conscience from being sorely ter- 
rified, and his limbs from trem- 
bling like those of a convicted 
criminal, when he heard the Apos- 
tle Paul “‘ reasoning,” though with 
all the respectfulness that is due 
to rank and authority, yet with his 
characteristic fervour and faithful- 
ness, upon those obligations of 
common morality which Felix so 
flagitiously violated, and upon that 
account which the Supreme Judge 
will require from the oppressor and 
the adulterer, and from sinners of 
every description. But he speedily 
found a way of, at least, mitigat- 
ing his fears—not by resolutely 
facing them, not by a bold deter- 
mination to trample down every 
remonstrance of conscience, and 


brave all the consequences; but 
by the simple expedient of dis. 
missal and delay, and the promise 
of attending to the uneasy subject 
at some future time. ‘ Go thy 
way,” &c. 

And, is this an extraordinary 
occurrence, a rare and remarkable 
ease? Have you never known 
imitators of this example? Are 
not you, my reader, its copyist? 
Much do I fear that truth replies 
Yes, to both these inquiries. You 
have a conviction of the excel- 
lency and importance of religion: 
you do not absolutely reject its 
authority: you know it to be the 
only means of safety and happi- 
ness in the world to come: you 
do not intend always to disregard 
it: you dread the thought of 
going into eternity without it; 
and therefore you-do intend, and 
even resolve, that some time or 
other, you will forsake the plea- 
sures of sin, you will quit your 
hold of selfish, ambitious, and ¢o- 
vetous principles, you will lay 
aside your pride and worldliness, 
you will become serious and de- 
vout, you will diligently attend on 
the means of religion, secret as 
well as public, you will repent and 
believe, and do good actions ; and 
you entertain an encouraging hope, 
that you shall effect all this time 
enough to prevent the awful catas- 
trophe of dying in your sins, and 
duhing to the pit of eternal de 
struction. 

This, then, is your plan. To 
you it appears a wise, fair, 
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mising scheme. It silences 
and quiets your conscience; it 
soothes your apprehensions; it 
enables you to enjoy the society, 
the engagements, and the amuse- 
ments of the ungodly; and under 
its ‘flattering assurances, you can 
«bléss yourself in your heart, and 
sty, Peace and safety! I shall 
have peace’ at last, ‘ though’ for 
the present ‘1 do walk after the 
imagination of my own heart,’ and 
am undoubtedly well aware, that 
my heart yields as yet no obedi- 
ence to the grace and authority of 
God.” 

But, except you are prepared 
torelinquish all pretentions to the 
character of a reasonable being, 
you cannot object toran examina- 
tion of this scheme. If it were a 
mercantile speculation, yea, if it 
were even no more than a plan 
concerted to form a party for a 
oie. excursion, you would 

at it with a good deal of at- 
teition; you would examine all 
its parts, and see how they were 
likely to hang together; you would 
be jealous of its weaknesses and 
oversights; you would calculate 
the chances of failure; you would 
solicit the aid of experience ; you 
would inquire how the same or any 
similar plan had sicceeded in the 
lands of other persons: and, if 
yoo found that there was a radical 
mistake lurking at the bottom of 
the whole measure, that it had 
proved uniformly disappointing 
aid rninous to all who had per- 
sisted in acting upon it, that the 
few who had escaped its destruc- 
tive consequences, had so escaped 
only by changing their plan’ in 
te most prompt and essential 
Manner ;—you would firmly relin- 
my it, you would pity the insane 

of those who still persevered 
it it, and you would bless the 

ly monitor who awakened 
Yotr caution. 

So would every prudent person 
att, in a case which concerned 
biit the fugitive pleasures, the poor 
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and perishing profits of this dying 
world. And, O will you not arouse 
an unspeakably more lively inte- 
rest, will you not exercise all the 
attention and care of which you 
are capable, in this great, this 
never-dying, this infinite concern? 
Alas! that men should be fore- 
seeing, penetrating, prudent, and 
sagacious, in the affairs of a mo- 
ment ;—and the very same men 
will act the part of an infatuation 
the most pitiable in an affair where 
the prize ts eternal happiness, the 
loss eternal misery, and the per- 
severance in error is fatal and 
without remedy ! 

Join with me, then, I intreat 
you, in this inquiry; and give me 
your fair and impartial attention, 
while I lay before you my rea- 
sons for believing that this course 
of proceeding is utterly worthless, 
and will prove, to all who trust 
to it, a complete and most dread- 
ful delusion. 

I shail attempt to show, I. that 
upon the principle which. this pro- 
posed plan assumes, it is so, preca- 
rious and hazardous a scheme as to 
be almost, if not altogether, imprac- 
ticable. And, If. that the princi- 
pée thus assumed, and which alone 
could give to this plan the colour 
of reason, is totally erroneous, and 
consequently that the whole fabric 
built on so ruinous a foundation 
must fall to entire disappoint- 
ment and destruction. : 

I. We are to examine the course 
in question upon its own assumed 
principle. 

This principle is, that religion 
is a state of mind and conduct to 
which a person may attain by his 
own exertions, and at his own 
pleasure; a notion which we will, 
at present, permit to pass without 
eontradiction, and shall examine 
our subject upon the admission of 
it as true. . 

You propose, at some future 
period, to renounce all your irre- 
ligious motives, dispositions, tem- 
pers, and passions, acts and habits, 
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to turn to.God, in the way of re- 
pentance, faith, and holiness; to 
perform the requirements, and to 
take possession of the blessings 
which belong to real religion. 

1. Consider this intention with 
reference to the uncertainty and 
improbability which belong to every 
scheme which is to be carried into 
effect in future, especially when 
the futurity is remote, and the 
scheme proposed is large and com- 
plicated. 

Every person who is in the least 
given to reflection, must be sensible 
of the truth, that any plan of ac- 
tion which is to be executed in a 
distant and undefined future time, 
and which depends upon a number 
of concurring circumstances for 
its success, must be of necessity a 
very precarious and uncertain 
event. Now religion is an at- 
tainment which, upon all schemes 
of doctrine that have the smallest 
pretensions to sense and reason, is 
the greatest, the most serious, the 
most important, that can be con- 
ceived as falling within the sphere 
of human capacity; and in the 
case before us, be it remembered, 
that the object is not the preser- 
vation and improvement of religion 
already in act and exercise, but 
the production of it as a new 
thing, a formation of that which 
had before no existence in the 
soul, and to which it is, in fact, 
an entire stranger. What a revo- 
lution is to be effected! The sen- 
timents and feelings, the predi- 
lections and pursuits, the whole 
set of pieomale po and habits, to 
which you have been accustomed 
from your earliest years, are to be 
new modelled, formed again upon 
a new and opposite principle, and 
dedicated to objects quite con- 
trary to those which were before 
your choice and delight. But I 
forbear to enter upon this vast 
field.. To describe justly the mag- 
nitude of the work, would require 
more than all the limits of this 
paper. Neither can [ enlarge 
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upon the endless crowd of hip. 
drances, distractions, perplexities, 
objections, difficulties, sacrifi 


and all manner of obstructions. 


from within and from without, 
which are sure to arise and resist 
the accomplishment of such a: 
purpose. The mind is even over. 
whelmed by an imaginative glance 
at these mountains of opposition, 
O who could bear, who could sur- 
mount, who could perform these 
things? But I beg your attention 
to the single circumstance of time, 
This vast achievement you pro- 
pose to effect: when’? At some 
unknown, uncertain, distant pe. 
riod! O madness, for which lan- 
guage has no name! You are 
calculating upon years, yet you 
have not moments! ‘ Thou fool, 
this night thy soul may be required 
of thee! For what is your life? 
It iseven a vapour which appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. Man knoweth not his 
time ; as the fishes that are taken 
in an evil net, and as the birds that 
are caught in the snare, so are the 
sons of men snared in an evil 
time, when it falleth suddenly 
upon them.” Have you made a 
covenant with death? Have you 
formed a firm compact with the 
grave? Do you trust to the flat- 
tering enchantress who sings to 
you of months and years, plenty 
of time, and abundance of oppor- 
tunity, for every purpose that your 
heart desireth, and for religion last 
of all? Where is your obser- 
vation? Where are your feelings 
and your reason? While you 
are thus fondly, foolishly, im- 
piously dreaming, — death, with 
‘inaudible and _ noiseless foot” is 
stealing upon you. At the latest, 
it is not far off. Perhaps it is al- 
ready in closest contact with you; 
nestling in your bosom; working 
its silent way into your vitals; 
distilling the drop of sure and 
deadly venom on your heart-or 
lungs, your bowels, or your brain. 
Youth, beauty, riches, honout, 
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accomplishments, vigour, strength, 
health itself—give not a moment’s 
assurance of safety from the secret 
stroke. And is it upon such a 
foundation as this that you build 

expectation of converting 
ourself from sin to God, escaping 
the guilt, and power, and fetters of 
your long-lived rebellions, and 
working out the mighty task of 
your own salvation’? I can urge 
itnomore. The folly is too big 
for description. It is equalled 
only by the wickedness of such a 


2. I request you to ask the 
reasonable query, ‘“‘If I am wn- 
willing now to love and serve God, 
and obey the requisitions of reli- 
ion, what probability is there that 
T should be willing at a future 
time ?” 

The will is governed by the 
prevailing taste, disposition, or 
predilection of the mind: and-in 
order to a change in the will, there 
must be a change in the object 
presented.to the mind, or in the 
mind’s perception and affection 
towards it. But the great ob- 
on of religion, God, Christ, the 

ly Spirit, holiness, salvation, 
heaven, — do not change; they 
are of unalterable excellency and 
value. If, then, you should be- 
come affected with love to those 
blessed and holy objects to which 
you are now so indifferent, and 
even hostile, the mighty change 
must'take place in yourself; and 
again I ask, How is this change 
to be produced? By length of 
continuance in the state and prac- 
tice of sin, are you the more likely 
tobe released from its infernal fas- 
Cinations, and its adamantine 
chains? The farther you wander 
fromGod,are you getting the nearer 
tohim? You know that, at pre- 
sent, your heart has no delight in 
the contemplation of the holy and 
fighteous Jehovah, no love to his 
pure and perfect law, no aspi- 
rations after communion with him, 
and entire conformity.to him; do 
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you then think it probable that the 
onger you continue in this tem 

of estrangement from God, thi 
state of enmity, ingratitude, and 
rebellion, you will be brought the 
nearer to the perfectly opposite 
state of mind and feeling? Will 
love be produced by hatred; or 
the spirit of dutiful and affectionate 
obedience by the longer persever- 
ance in hardened and contemp- 
tuous disobedience? You cannot 
be ignorant of the force of habit 
over the bodies and minds, the 
actions, dispositions, and charac- 
ters of mankind; and you must 
be sensible that one great part 
of the awful dominion which sin 
holds over you, consists in wrong 
thoughts, feelings, and actions, 
which, by long indulgence, have 
grown up into a kind of second 
nature, a very part of yourselves. 
Do you then suppose that when 
these sinful habits shall have be- 
come a thousand times stronger 
than they now are, it will be easier 
for you to break them off? In all 
other things you know that it is 
inexpressibly difficult, and often 
absolutely impossible, to break off 
any habit which is long established, 
and become, as it is generally and 
very properly called, inveterate ; 
and in contradiction to universal 
experience, do you-expect that 
your habits of wickedness will be- 
come more easy to be parted with 
by the inveteracy of their reten- 
tion? Sometimes, indeed, men 
outgrow particular sins. The irre- 
gular passions of youth are often 
checked by the cares and toils, the 
plans and businesses of middle 
age, and are, perhaps, extinguished 
by the infirmities of declining 
years. But these are only alter- 
ations of the channel, and vari- 
ations of the current; the stream 
of depravity is still flowing on; 
the general habit of sin, in its ese 
sential characters, the same, how- 
ever versatile its outward shapes, 
still remains, and goes on growin 

and oes itself under 
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changes of outward circumstances. 
Thus, in the progress and confir- 
mation of sintul habits, the words 
of the Most High by his prophet 
are verified ; ‘‘ If thou sayin cise 
heart, wherefore come these things 
upon me? By the greatness of 
thine iniquity, is thy shame dis- 
covered, and thy weakness made 
bare. Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
Then may ye also do good that 
are accustomed to do evil.” Now 
let. me beseech you to give due 
weight to these considerations, and 
then ask your reason, ask your 
conscience, whether it is uot the 
wildest infatuation for you, who 
are now unwilling to leave your 
sins, and affectionately embrace 
the holiness of the gospel, to ex- 
pect that by continuing in this un- 
willingness you will become less 
unwilling? The very statement 
of your expectation is a contra- 
diction in terms. ‘The knowledge 
and experience of mankind are 
against it; your own observation, 
sense, and consciousness, contra- 
dict it; and will you stake your 
soul, your immortality of bliss or 
woe, upon this miserable delu- 
sion ? 

8. Another circumstance which 
demonstrates the folly and danger 
of your expectation, is that dread- 
ful subjection to the will and 
power of wicked spirits which at- 
taches to the state and character 
of all unconverted persons. 

That many individuals of a su- 
perior order of creatures, at a very 
early period, sinned against their 
Maker, and fell from their first 
estate of purity and happiness, is a 
doctrine = revealed in the 
Scriptures, and is perfectly in 
unison with all the dictates of 
reason and analogy. The Holy 
Scriptures also represent the chief 
of those wicked and miserable 
spirits as exercising a dominion 
over the souls and the actions of 
wicked men, They who serve not 
God, serve Satan. They are 








called in this book of infallible 
truth, ‘* children of the wicked 
one, children of the devil, and 
servants of the devil ;” and.-he is 
described as “the enemy who 
soweth tares, and who catcheth 


away the seed out of the hearts” 


of careless and superficial hearers 
of the gospel. He is “ the prince 
of invisible power, the spirit that 
worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience, the god of this world who 
blindeth the minds of those who 
believe not.” O dreadful and ap. 
palling thought! You, my reader, 
yea, ALL, however different in other 
ae who do not truly and 
faithfully cleave to Christ as your 
Sovereign and Saviour, are, the 
vassals and slaves of this vilest 
of usurpers, this most cruel of ty- 
rants. Jn the plain and striking 
language of Scripture, ‘ he enters 
into you, he fills your hearts, he 
beguiles you, he leads you captive, 
he holds you in his snare.” Now, 
thus stands the case with those 
who fancy that they will, at some 
future convenient time, turn to God 
and religion; they are now under 
the power of the prince of dark- 
ness, the crafty, restless, savage 
foe of God and man; they resign 
themselves meanly and tamely to 
this base servility ; and they ima- 
gine that, at this future time, when- 
ever it shall arrive, they will have 
no difficulty in freeing themselves 
from it. Fatally enchanted and 
miserable souls, you invite the 
hellish deceiver to make your 
chains more numerous and more 
fast; and you think that you will 
afterwards easily burst through 
them. You give the old serpent 
ample time to coil and twist his 
horrid, snaky folds around your 
wretched soul, while you are aiding 
his deceptions, and lulling your 
conscience asleep with the weak 
belief that you can disentangle 
yourself at your pleasure, Was 
ever folly comparable to this? 
Yes; there is another fact con- 
cerning you, and your awful delu- 
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sion, which, in folly and crimina- 
lity, exceeds even your surren- 
dering yourself to Satan, and yet 
dreaming of escaping from him. 
This is, © 

4, That you are living in a 
course of continual opposition and 
insult to the great and holy God, 
contemning his authority, violating 
his laws, and rejecting the grace 
and holiness of his gospel; and 
yetyou are nourishing the expec- 
tation that, whenever it may please 
you to ask him, he must be obliged 
to comply with your desires, to 
pardon your sins and provocations, 
to free you from the hell which 
you have so eminently deserved, 
and admit you to the heaven which 
you have so long despised. 
./This is, undeniably, the lan- 
guage of your conduct, and of the 
proposal which you are making of 
first satiating your selfish, vain, 
and worldly lusts, and then offer- 
ing to the Lord of the universe, 
the dregs of your days, and the 
very leavings of the devil. Awful 
impiety! You now despise the 
mercy of God, and you expect 
that mercy to be extended to you 
when you cry out for it. You 
ate defying his justice; and you 
will dare to think him hard and 
unjust if he does not hasten to 
save'you when the terrors of death 
and hell shall extort your selfish 
prayers. Is it thus that you pre- 
sume to treat Him whom all hea- 
ven,,and every good being, su- 
premely loves, and at the glory 
of whose name Satan and all his 
legions shrink and tremble. Even 
hell cannot abide his indignation ; 
but it seems to weigh little with 
oe His unutterable grace and 

e, which charm, humble, and 


‘sanctify every upright and gene- 


tous heart,—you coldly make an 
argument for continuing still lon- 
ger'in contemptuous rebellion 
i Can you dare to 
expect any other treatment from 


him than that which he has thus 


justly and awfully denounced : 
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« Because I have called, and ye 
refused; I have stretched out my 
hand, and no man regarded; _ but 
ye have-set at nought all my 
counsel, and would none of my 
reproof: I also will laugh: at 
your calamity; I will mock when 
your fear cometh; when your 
fear cometh as desolation, and 
your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind; when distress and an- 
guish cometh upon you. Then 
shall they call upon me, but F 
will not answer; they shall seek 
me early, but they shall not find 
me.”—‘* But if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body shall be full of 
darkness. If therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how 
great is that darkness !” 

Thus far I have met you upon 
your own assumed principle, that 
you have the will and power to 
turn to God, when your selfish 
ends may be answered by it. But 
I hope to prove to you, in my next 
paper, the absolute falsehood of 
your assumption. 


ttt tet tied 


CAUTIONARY REMARKS ON THE 
PROGRESS OF UNITARIANISM. 


GENTLEMEN—Though I do not 
suppose that Unitarians are making 
an alarming progress through the 
country, for it seems they have 
only founded thirty-six churches 
since their error appeared, yet it is 
evident from the appendix to “ the 
Manchester Controversy,”thatthey 
have managed to possess them- 
selves of one hundred and seventy 
chapels, which were erected by 
those who held “ the truth as it is 
in Jesus !” 

There is nothing in Unitarianism 
itself to account for this revolu- 
tion; for, to quote the language 
of Dr. E. Williams, ‘it is so 
tasteless athing, so uninteresting, so 
remote from man’s conscious feel- 
ings and wants, that it will never 
captivate his affections, awaken 
his zeal, rouse his lethargic soul 
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with the grandeur of its objects, 
and therefore, upon their principles, 
it will never spread as a social and 
affectionate religion.. Do we see 
amongst them, to borrow Dr. 
Taylor's words, ‘solid, affectionate, 
powerful, lively awakening preach- 
ers, aiming at the advancement of 
real, vital religion in the hearts and 
lives of men? Are they particu- 
larly men of great devotion in 
prayer, uttered as God enables 
them, from the abundance of their 
heart and affections; men of divine 
eloquence pleading at a throne of 
grace, raising and melting the af- 
fections of their hearers, and hap- 
pily instrumental in transfusing 
into their souls the same spirit and 
heavenly gift. Is this the ground 
of all their other qualifications? 
Are they excellent, because excel- 
lent, instant, and fervent in prayer? 
Does the presence and blessing of 
God appear in their assemblies, 
and attend their labours? Are 
many converted and built up in 
godliness and sobriety by their 
prayers, pains, doctrines, and con- 
versations.’ Rather, are they not 
pursuing measures which have a 
manifest tendency to extinguish 
the light which English and Fo- 
reign reformers kindled, and to 
damp the spirit which they enli- 
vened, and to dissipate and dissolve 
the Societies which they raised and 
formed.” The triumph of Uni- 
tarianism over ‘the faith once de- 
livered to the saints,” in these 
alienated chapels, is now, how- 
ever, complete, and those endow- 
ments which were originally be- 
queathed for the support and pro- 
pagation of evangelical sentiments, 
are employed for the maintenance 
and diffusion of her anti-christian 
opinions. What shall we do? 
Shall we seek to lower her pre- 
tensions by exposing her frauds in 
the Court of Chancery? Shall 
we there take from her the resources 
she has pilfered, and leave her to 
die by starvation ; for should her 
endowments fail, the zeal of her 







votaries would, in most cases, ex. 
pire. 

The claims of the pious dead, 
who .are thus doubly wronged, 
may, indeed, be urged to recom. 
mend such a course ; but, for my- 
self, I would rather leave the whole 
case in the hands of Him, who 
hath said, ‘‘ vengeance is mine, I 
will repay,” and before whose 
righteous throne those devoted 
servants of the Lord Jesus may 
even now cry, ‘“‘ How long, 0 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and. avenge our wrong on 
them that dwell on the earth.” [| 
would rather, therefore, call the 
attention of our churches to the 
negative causes of Unitarian pros 
perity, which we cannot review 
without profitable instruction,with- 
out humiliation and tears. Was, 
not this fearful defection produced 
by a fearful indifference, both in 
ministers and people, to doctrinal, 
experimental, and practical piety? 
The momentous doctrine of the 
atonement was rarely and very 
cautiously discussed ; divine infla- 
ence was very rarely acknowledged, 
either in public discussions’ ot 
private converse, so that one might 
conclude they ‘had not so much 
as heard whether there was any 
Holy Ghost :” a specious candour 
tolerated every deviation from an- 
cient truths, and the spirit and 
customs of the world pervaded 
the whole communion. Evidence 
of experimental religion was not 
required on the admission of mem 
bers, and the precepts of Christ 
respecting discipline were entirely 
disregarded. Assemblies for prayer 
were attended with coldness and 
formality, and that only by a few. 
Weekly lectures became alike 
burdensome to pastors and people; 
and the things which remained 
were ready to die. : 

Were these the pioneers that 
cleared the way for Unitarian 
error? Then let us look now to 
the state of our churches and of 
our ministry, and let us faithfully 
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examine whether there do not 
exist amongst them causes which 
tend to a second departure from 
the truth. 

Permit me to ask, with great 
solicitude for the true prosperity 
of religion in our churches, 

1, Whether there is not an here-. 
ditary profession of evangelical 
nonconformity amongst us, apart 
from an intelligent conviction of 
its truth, or an experimental ac- 

intance with its influence? 
Teadhere not many who attend the 
ancient meeting-house from the in- 
fluence of education, who slumber 
away the sacred services of the 
Sabbath, and never appear awake 
uatil they join in conversation with 
the retiring congregation, not on 
thesacred theme they have heard 
from the pulpit, but on the state 
of the crops, the appearance of 
the weather, or the veriest gossip 
of the day? Have not such per- 
sons been too readily received into 
church fellowship; and do they 
not, as by the influence of a tor- 

, benumb the spiritual feel- 
ings of those with whom they 
associate? Within your obser- 
vatién, are there not societies 
founded by the nonconformists, 
and once distinguished for their 
eminent piety, who, though they 
are professedly orthodox, still are 
fast sinking into Laodicean indif- 
ference? Let such think of the 
hundred and seventy meeting- 
houses, where once the song 
of * Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain,” resounded from a thousand 
voices through the aisles, but where 
now a few votaries of error hymn 
their cold and lifeless strains, while 
they trample alike upon the ashes 
of the saints, whom they have 
wronged, and upon the blood of 
the Son of God, whom they have 
denied—let such societies look 
&t these sad monuments of de- 
parted piety, “and repent, and do 
their first works.” . 
~ 2. Let me ask again, are 

not amongst us churches 
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of mofe recent establishment, 
where a state of negligence and 
formality fearfully prevails ? 
Where Prayer Meetings are 
abandoned and church meetings 
are not attended by one fourth of 
the communicants? Where the 
call for pecuniary assistance or 
even personal effort toward the 
extension of the kingdom of Jesus 
is considered as “a strange thing,” 
an innovation to be resisted ? 
Where one service on the sabbath 
is considered by many sufficient, 
and the rest of the sacred day is 
spent in guilty indolence or worldly 
conformity? And yet. amongst 
these cold-hearted professors there 
is an anxiety for the maintenance 
of orthodoxy! Let them display 
the evidence of the love of God 
shed abroad in their hearts. Let 
them display gratitude for the 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus! Let 
them ~~ the influence of the 
spirit in their temper and conduct! 
Then will the great truths of Chris- 
tianity be most successfully main- 
tained, when their quickening in- 
fluence and practical tendencies are 
seen in their spirits, and exem- 
plified in their lives! 

3. And permit me to inquire of 
the Elders of our churches, I also 
being an Elder, whether the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the church 
and the world are not dangerous to 
our own spirituality? It is true 
there does not exist amongst us, 
to any considerable extent, a taste 
for worldly conformity or fashion- 
able pleasures ; but may we not 
lose our spiritual tone and devout 
affections by the fearful demands 
which the mere secularities of re- 
ligion continually make upon our 
time? Is there not a temptation to 
pay deference to talent apart from 
piety; and is there not a deficiency 
of “ godly edifying” in our pas- 
toral visits and our fraternal inter- 
course? Is not even the business 
of religion increasingly conducted 
upon worldly principles, and the 
faith, and love, and prayer, which 
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characterized. the benevolent la- 
bours of our predecessors too much 
forgotten ? 

Far. be it from me to insinuate 
that this state of things generally 
exists amongst our Congrega- 
tional Churches, but 1 iear it 
will be found that there is much 
room for improvement in the best 
and most prosperous amongst them. 
Pious Christians of other countries, 
who have been accustomed to ad- 
mire the zeal and liberality with 
which our great Institutions for the 
conversion of the world are con- 
ducted, have, upon visiting our 
churches, often expressed much 
disappointment at the low tone of 
owe amongst us; and an aposto- 
ical minister, from the American 
Continent, emphatically remarked 
to me, before he left this country, 
** The tone of spiritual piety must 
be raised, or your churches will go 
down ; be assured, my dear bro- 
ther, they will go down.” 

If, then, Unitarianism be like 
those doleful creatures, which 
take their abode in desolated 
temples, spiritual declension is the 
enemy that profanes and lays them 
waste. By its insidious art, the 
fair and once legible inscription on 
the entablature is obliterated, and 
the pillars are corroded as by the 
tooth of time, the foundation itself 
is: gradually undermined, and 
one concussion is only necessary 
to shake the whole to ruin. 
~ Let those pastors and churches 
who happily enjey genuine pros- 
perity, be vigilant and devout, 
and let those churches that have 
taken the first step towards a fear- 
ful declension, by the sacrifice of 
their spirituality, listen to the admo- 
nitions of one who is not less their 
friend because he tells them the 
truth. ; 
- eweteeetes 


HINTS ON CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING. 


GENTLEMEN,—Will you allow 
me a place in your Magazine, for 
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a few observations, on Con 
tional Singing? - They will prinei- 
pally apply to Country Congrega. 
tions; and to those especially in 
which choirs are established,— 
Whether these are desirable, or 
whether singing is best conducted 
by a Clerk or a Precentor, are in. 
quiries which would demand a 
more extended discussion, 

It would, doubtless, improve 
this part of public worship, if more 
suitable tunes were generally se- 
lected. Though some of them are 
unexceptionable, it must be ac. 
knowledged that, others are very 
liable to objection : they are deh, 
cient in melody, in expression, and 
in dignity ; and, in various respects; 
are altogetherimproper. Manyof 
them are so yapid, that a musical 
ear turns from them with disgust; 
and others are so light and frisky, 
that they offend the feelings of 
every serious worshipper. A Chris- 
tian who has been elevated to hea- 
ven by the prayer, has been fre. 
quently drawn back to earth by 
the unsuitable singing ; and he who 
has been impressed with the solemn 
truths of a sermon, has lost them 
all in the airy sounds which have 
immediately succeeded. - Fugue 
tunes should be universally avoid- 
ed; for their want of simplicity 
prevents their being sung with har- 
mony and propriety by any con- 
gregation. Let none hence - 4 
pose that F am an advocate for 
dulness. ‘The tunes of our best 
masters, which are handed down 
from age to age, are as remarkable 
for simplicity as-they are for har- 
mony and melody; while «the 
flighty and entangled composures 
of certain modern pretenders, 
though they gain present admirers, 
will soon be superseded and for- 
gotten. In many choirs, one-of 
the company often tenders his own 
crude productions for their use, 
which are learnt and sung without 
hesitation; or a new tune is im- 
ported from a neighbouring con- 
gregation, which finds as little dif- 
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ficalty in gaining admittance. 
Thus the quantity is increased, but 
the quality, of sacred music, is de- 
teriorated. It would be better to 
adhere, to approved masters, whe- 
ther mbre-ancient or modern, than 
to:be led away by every attraction 
of novelty. 

Acommon evil in our singing 
is vociferation. Instead of listen- 
ing to their neighbours as well as 
to themselves, which would emi- 
nently tend to promote general 
harmony, many appear to exert 
their voices to the utmost, as if 
harshness were a suitable substitute 
formelody, or loudness rendered 

ise acceptable to God. I re- 
member that, on one occasion, I 
feltthis evil very sensibly. I hap- 
pened to be in a small place of 
worship, which was closely filled 
with four hundred persons. The 
whole congregation stood up when 
they sung; and the choir, who 
seemed to be a company of Sten- 
tors, set. an example of vocifera- 
tion, which was abundantly fol- 
lowed by all the assembly. The 
sound was truly deafening; and I 
eould almost have wished to have 
been deprived of my power of hear- 
ing for a season ; for had I been in 
abellfry, when the merry peal was 

ing round, it would have contri- 
Fated as much to my pleasure and 
my profit. 
In some congregations it is 
common for the singers to practise, 
for their improvement in singing, 
on some part of the Sabbath; but 
this surely forms no part of the 
duties of this holy day. Some- 
times the choir, or a part of them, 
are singing diflerent tunes, grave 
orgay, as they please, before the 
je worship is begun; to the 
annoyance of early worship- 
pers, who have come to be benefit- 
ed, and not to be amused; thus 
their pious meclitations are inter- 
upted; and, instead: of waiting 
upon God, without distraction, 
their minds are discomposed by the 


* Wwelcome voices of the singers, 
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or by the harsh and ungrateful’ 
tuning of musical instruments, 
When the public service is ended, 
it is not unusual for the choir to 
remain for the purpose of practising 
again ; than which nothing is more 
adapted to efface from their minds 
the word of life to which they 
have attended. What else can 
we expect, but that the best im- 
pressions will prove as ‘a morning 
cloud or the early dew,” when this 
time for reflection is wasted away, 
and when the sound of salvation 
is, perhaps, by a_tune,- whose 
gaiety would admit it into a the- 
atre or a ball-room. 

Such evils have often beenseen 
and lamented. To -counteract 
them it is desirable that the mi- 
nister should maintain the super- 
intendence of this service, and 
diligently and faithfully attend to 
it, as he would to any other part 
of the public worship of God. I 
mean not that he should assume 
the conduct of the singing ; though 
he were a master of song, like 
Asaph, Heman, or Jeduthun, he 
would have other occupations 
which claim his attention. But 
the leader of the singers, whether 
hired or gratuitous, should be 
under his control, and arrange- 
ments should be made between 
them, for the orderly and suitable 
conducting of this service; that 
his superintendance of this, as well 
as of other parts of public wor- 
ship, devolves on the pastor of a 
church, is a truth too obvious to 
admit of dispute; and it would 
prevent many feuds which have 
sprung up in Christian societies, if, 
before a minister accepted an in- 
vitation from a people, he would 
take care that this subject be well 
understood. 

One hint more, Gentlemen, I 
would suggest, and not trespass 
longer on your patience. Would 


it not be advisable for the leader 
of the singers to meet the minister, 
and assist him in fixing on suitable 
tunes for the hymns which had 
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been previously selected? This 
would occupy but little time, and 
might obviate many of the incon- 
veniences -to which I have al- 
luded. The professional know- 
ledge of the leader, and the discre- 
tion and judgment of the minister 
being thus united, it is hoped that 
it would preserve. decorum, aid 
the devotion of the people, and 
promote the glory of God in 
this important and delightful part 
of his worship. ‘ 
l am, Gentlemen, 
Your constant reader, 
Z. Z. Z. 





ON REASONS FREQUENTLY AS- 
SIGNED FOR NOT ENCOURAG- 
ING BENEVOLENT AND RELI- 
GIOUS INSTITUTIONS. 


Ir would be. highly amusing, did 
the subject involve no momentous 
consequences, to listen to the rea- 
sons assigned, even by some pro- 
fessors of religion, for not giving 
their support to particular benevo- 
lent and religious Institutions. One 
really cannot afford to subscribe ; 
another has notime, in consequence 
of his secular engagements, to 
give his attention to things of this 
description; a third observes so 
much coldness, so much want of 
co-operation among persons around 
him, that he feels it quite useless 
for him to make any effort; while 
a fourth objects to something in 
the constitution of the particular 
society mentioned, or he has dis- 
eovered some deviation from its 
original principles, and therefore it 
is a matter of conscience with him 
to withhold his encouragement. 
Certainly, where providence has 
not given the means, there can be 
no obligation to afford pecuniary 
aid. Weare neither required to 
starve our families nor defraud our 
ereditors, in order that our names 
may be found in any particular 
list of subscribers. Indeed, under 
these circumstances, it would be 






plea of inability, however, mogt 
frequently proceeds from persons 
who are known to possess. the 
means of doing pee and who 
would most seriously deprecate 
any suspicion of their being at 
all near the verge of insolvency, 
With regard to the second plea, 
the want of time owing to secular 
engagements, it demands very se. 
rious- enquiry, how far a person, 
in pretty easy circumstances, is 
justified in pursuing worldly em. 
ployments, so as to leave little or 
no time for what will very shor 
prove to be of infinitely higher 
importance. We will suppose 
the individual, whose plea is now 


under consideration, to have paid ’ 


attention to his own spiritual in- 
terest; but then, it may be asked, 
how can he excuse himself in 
making no effort, or much less 
than he might do, for the eternal 
welfare of others? -Can he pos- 
sibly suppose that his religious 
obligations terminate with his own 
safety, or that they fall short of 
any object within the easy reach 
of his endeavours? Whatever 
conclusions charity may feel de- 
sirous of forming, there must 
always arise some difficulty in be- 
lieving that a person has really 
made sure of his own eternal ia- 
terests, who evidently feels little 
or no concern for the future hap- 
piness of others. 

With regard to the third ples, 
those who complain the most of 
the coldness of others, are often 
the coldest themselves; and the 
want of Gordiality and co-ope- 
ration in our fellow-professors, is 
often made the matterof complaint 
asa skreen for our own indiffer- 
ence. The truly benevolent man 
may regret the coldness that 
prevails around him, ‘but he 
will never allow this circumstance 
to form a sufficient reason 
doing nothing himself. 

With respect to the last mem- 
tioned plea, it may be re 
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that real benevolence is far less 
inquisitive about the minutiz of the 
constitution of any society thau 
ing its objects, and the pro- 
bability of its being useful ;_ nor 
‘will slight deviations from original 
principle stop the current of his 
zealous efforts to do good. Per- 
haps the deviations which are made 
the ground of objection, were ren- 
dered necessary by a change of 
circumstances, or by something 
unforeseen. This is not unfre- 
quently the case; and at least, 
before even an indirect charge is 
thus preferred against the managers 
for dereliction of duty, every prin- 
ciple of charity, of justice, and of 
religion, requires that the reflec- 
tion, after due examination; should 
r to be well founded. 
ut, afterall, there is often great 
reason to fear that the various rea- 
sons assigned for withholding sup- 
rtand encouragement from pub- 
ic institutions, or societies intend- 
ed to promote the cause of religion, 
are the effects of a worldly state of 
mind, In many cases they very 
evidently betray a state of mind 
far too little impressed with the 
importance of religion ; where the 
disposition is right, it seldom hap- 
pens but that something may be 
done. Those persons who are 
conversant with the particular 
history of our benevolent institu- 
tions, will have noticed, that much 
is sometimes effected by indivi- 
duals who have literally their bread 
to earn by the swéat of their brow, 
while some of their opulent neigh- 
bours, though professors of reli- 
gion, evidently remain as unin- 
spectators. - Eins. 
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ON THE DUTY OF CHERISHING 
AN ATTACHMENT TO CIVIL 
AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


In whatever point of view Chris- 

tiahity is contemplated, its adap- 

lation to the actual circumstances 

and condition- of man, forms one of 

Its a and peculiar characte- 
Ew Serigs, No.21, 
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ristics. Great as is. the change 
which it proposes to effect on the 
character and the heart, it has rio 
tendency to destroy those natural 
relations in which mankind are 
placed, either. in reference to their 
Maker or their fellow creatures. 
Is man a guilty being? The gospel 
reveals the only way in which that 
guilt may be removed. Is man 
exposed to the just displeasure of 
his offended Maker? ‘The gospel 
points out a method of deliverance 
from wrath and condemnation. Is 
man weak, helpless, and totally 
insufficient to effect his own salva- 
tion? The gospel tells of a 
Saviour who is able and willing to 
save to the uttermost; and of the 
influences of that sacred Spirit, 
whose omnipotent energy can bow 
the stubborn will, and melt the 
hardest heart. Does man possess 
a capacious soul, which can rest 
contented with nothing beneath 
the sun, and whose desires and 
longings are not bounded by time 
and space? The gospel brings 
life and immortality’to light, and 
opens to the mind of man, sublime 
and lofty objects of contemplation, 
fitted to afford satisfaction and 
delight to the most unboundéd 
capacity. 

But not only is Christianity 
adapted to meet the spiritual ne- 
cessities of man, and to rectify the 
moral disorder of his nature; it is 
also suited to his circumstances, as 
an inhabitant of earth, and as a 
member of society. It points out 
the duties which belong to us as 
citizens, and it supplies principles 
ofaction, which we oughtdiligently 
to study, and carefully to follow 
out. Man is a social being—he 
does not exist for himself alone — 
his happiness is, to a certain ex- 
tent, connected with that of his 
fellow-creatures—his welfare is 
identified with theirs—the whole 
brotherhood of mankind have 
claims upon his sympathy; and 
especially do the ties of kindred 
and of country call for his warmest 

30 
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regards. It is natural that men, 
speaking the same language, ob- 
serving the same customs, living 
under the same ruler, and governed 
by the same laws, should experi- 
ence a reciprocity of interest, and 
feel anxious for the welfare of the 
community in which their lot is 
east. It is proper that the place 
of our birth should possess charms, 
in our estimation, beyond all other 
lands; and it becomes us to love 
and to venerate our country. In 
our public capacity we have cer- 
tain duties to perform: we are 
bound to seek the welfare of the 
eommunity ; to watch over the in- 
terests of our fellow citizens ; and 
while*we are to extend our benevo- 
lence and sympathy to the whole 
of the human race, our own country 
ought to have a peculiar share in 
our esteem and affection. Now it 
might be expected that such a 
system as Christianity, would never 
have a tendency to destroy the 
obligations which are binding upon 
us, as members of the social com- 
pact; but that it would rather fos- 
ter and encourage that love of 
country, which seems to be inhe- 
rent in the human mind, and which 
principle is doubtless implanted 
there to answer a useful and im- 
portantend. Accordingly, if we 
examine the system, we shall find, 
that, although the. virtue of patri- 
otism is not in direct words enjoin- 
ed, yet that those principles, feel- 
ings, and dispositions, from which 
it must spring, and by which it 
must be directed, im order to ren- 
der it useful, are laid down and 
inculcated ; and we are therefore 
justified in maintaining that it is just 
as much the duty of the Christian, 
as it is of any other member of the 
community, to watch over the in- 
terests of his country, to feel con- 
cerned in her welfare, and to take 
an active part in whatever relates 
to her true glory and prosperity. 

* In connexion with a variety of 
particulars, in which, as Christians, 
we ought to prove the love which 





we cherish for our native land, 
we should, as Britons, and 
cially as Protestant Dissenters 
consider it a most sacred and im. 
perious duty to watch over the 
freedom of our country, and to en. 
deavour, by every lawful means, 
to perpetuate and extend her-ciyjl 
and _ religious liberties. Chris. 
tianity, in her genuine and primi- 
tive spirit, is the determined foe of 
tyrahny and oppression, and the 
rm ally of rational freedom : the 
sublime and lofty feelings which it 
inspires, beget a noble independ. 
ence of mind, which prompts to 
deeds’ of moral heroism; and 
which, although it will ever ‘hold 
sacred the distinctions of society, 
and submit to the duties which 
those distinctions naturally im 
upon the several classes of. the 
community, wil, nevertheless, 
dare to disobey the mandate of a 
fellow creature, when it would in. 
terfere with higher claims and more 
imperative demands ; and on ev 
occasion, when matters of consci- 
ence are at stake, will obey God 
rather than man. Wherever the 
principles of the gospel take deep 
and abiding root, a fatal blowis 
given to every kind of oppression, 
The spirit of man, emancipated 
from the worst of thraldoms, even 
that of sin and Satan, bursts asun- 
der every other fetter that would 
shackle its efforts, and debase it to 
the dust; and the mind is prepared 
to embrace that enlarged and 
liberal view of things, which alone 
can give happiness and stability 
to an empire. The wider the ex- 
tent of influence, which christian 
principles may possess, and the 
more universal their sway among 
any community, the more rational 
and enlarged will be the’ liberty 
enjoyed by the people; and, asa 
necessary consequence, the greater 
will be the sum of happiness dif 
fused through every rank of society. 
While civil and religious free- 
dom is thus not only the natural 
and unalienable right of every hu 
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man being, but is likewise sanc- and intolerance shall expire in the 


tioned by the essential principles 
of religion, and is proved to be 
conducive, in the highest degree, 
tothe welfare of society; let Pro- 
testant Dissenters ever-remember 
the responsibility which attaches 
to them; and never for a moment 
let them desert the post of duty. 
On them it devolves to keep a vi- 
gilant eye on every passing occur- 
rence; to make a noble and deter- 
‘mined stand against bigotry and 
pression; to maintain an en- 
ightened and consistent attach- 
ment to those great principles 
which animated the bosoms of their 
forefathers ; and never to suffer 
themselves, by the fear of sarcasm, 
and the dread of censure, to be 
driven from the high places which 
ought to occupy, or by the 
pat ae of wesliie 1 hing and 
the smiles of prosperity, to be al- 
lured from those strong holds of 
which they have ever been the 
most valiant defenders, Shame— 
lasting and indelible shame—on 
the individual who would recede 
from the principles of that noble 
amy of nonconformist confessors, 
to whose heroic constancy and un- 
wavering resolution in the cause 
of civil and religious liberty we 
owe, as far as instrumentality is 
concerned, the numerous privi- 
leges which we now possess. We 
may be accused, by bigotted and 
interested men, of being factious 
politicians and amgry partisans. 
But while we spurn the imputation 
with becoming indignation, let us 
not slacken our efforts, or diminish 
our zeal; but with firmness, per- 
severance, prudence, and, at the 
same time; in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and good will towards all 
men, let us cherish an attachment 
to the sacred cause with which 
we are identified. Never let us 
test satisfied until full, and free, 
and unfettered liberty, be the por- 
tion of every individual whose 
principles and practices do not 
te against the peace and wel- 

fare of society ; and until bigotry 


full blaze of christian light and 
universal benevolence. 
J. K. K. 
Kingsland Road, 
June, 1826, 
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A PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH AN 
ALMS HOUSE SOCIETY. 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN —On perusing, in 
your publication for May, the 
interesting account of the various 
public institutions which the late 
praiseworthy and_ indefatigable 
christian philanthropist, the Rev. 
John Townsend was _ instrumen- 
tal in establishing, I was led to 
draw the following conclusion— 
that Institutions seldom prosper 
on an extended scale, unless 
founded upon enlarged and liberal 
principles: thus, while the Deaf 
and Dumb Institution has occu- 
pied so widely the field of bene- 
volence, and is still on the increase, 
the Congregational School does 
not meet with the encouragement 
it richly merits. I regret that his 
desire to have instituted an Asy- 
lum for aged ministers, could not 
have been effected, although, for 
the same reasons, I much question 
whether it would have received the 
liberal protection of the christian 
public, on account of the secta- 
rian aspect it must have worn. 

A general asylum, open to the 
ministers and laity of all denomi- 
nations, would, in my opinion, be 
certain of success, if commenced 
with spirit; indeed, it is somewhat 
eli that among the va- 
rious institutions which, in this 
metropolis do honour to christian 
philanthropy, we find none that 
afford permanent relief to the aged 
poor, by providing them with 
humble and comfortable dwellings, 

An Institution for such a pur- 
pose would prove highly useful, 
not only in this great city, but in 
all populous manufacturing towns, 
where the poor usually pay ex- 
orbitant rents for miserable rooms, 
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in confined and unwholesome si- 
tuations. 

It is notorious, that: in London, 
houses in a ruinous condition, 
when too old and miserable for 
other purposes, are rented by 
unfeeling persons, who gain a 
livelihood by letting out the se- 
parate apartments to the poor, their 
sole object being profit, without re- 
ference to the character of their in- 
mates ; consequently, in one ruinous 
habitation are often included the 
moral industrious poor, and those 
of vicious and: depraved habits. 

Perhaps want of employment, 
or illness, disables some of these 
industrious poor from paying their 
rent; the unfeeling and inexorable 
landlord seizes their goods to meet 
his claims, the very beds are taken 
from them, and parochial aid is the 
only alternative to save them from 
starvation. 

Much good has been effected 
by our ancestors, in building and 
endowing almshouses, many of 
which were wisely entrusted to 
the care and management of the 
City Public Companies, while 
others have been mismanaged by 
executors or trustees, who have 
misapplied or wasted the funds, 
and suffered the houses to fall into 
decay. é, 

Public companies are undoubt- 
edly excellent guardians of alms- 
houses, but their houses are con- 
fined almost exclusively to the 
livery or freemen of their respec- 
tive companies and their widows. 

It would be over sanguine to 
expect that a Society could alle- 
viate all the distresses of the in- 
dustrious ‘and deserving poor, who 
may be incapable of paying rent; 
much good might, however, result 
from the operations of an alms- 
house Society, whose object should 
be to raise funds by donations, 
annual or life subscriptions, for 
the purpose of erecting or renting 
suitable buildings, either to let to 
the aged or industrious poor at very 
small rents, or to afford a gratui- 
tous dwelling. 





All candidates for the benefits 
of the Society, should be of good 
moral character, (without distine- 
tion of sect or religion,) and elected 
half-yearly, at a general meeting 


of subscribers, similar to the plan: 


of election ‘practised’ by many 
existing Institutions. 

The difficulties to be surmounted 
in the establishment of the pro- 
posed Alms House Society would 
more particularly regard the want 


of adequate funds to erect suitable 


buildings. This might, however, 
be obviated, as airy houses could 
be hired; and builders would not 
be wanting to make suitable eree- 
tions at proportionate rentals, pro- 
vided the Society were fairly esta- 
blished. 

Such an Institution, it is fair to 
presume, would, in the space of a 
few years, prove a national bless- 
ing; by discouraging pauperism, 
and affording permanent relief tothe 
aged poor, it would also prove the 
best almoner to philanthropists, 
who, after their decease, . wish 
their property to be faithfully im- 
proved. - 

Should this sketch meet the eye 
of any of your wealthy readers 
who might be disposed to contri- 
bute their time or ‘pecuniary as- 
sistance to so desirable an object, 
1 shall be most happy to co-operate 
with them in forming an Alms 
House Society, founded upon the 
most liberal, philanthropic, and 
christian principles. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A PROTESTANT DIssENTER. 


*,* We have inserted this letter at the 
request of our correspondent, but do not 
wish to be considered as approving all the 
principles on which the writer’s appeal is 
founded. Indeeec, we think there are 
reasons for serious hesitation as to the 
erection of Alms Houses for any indi- 
viduals but those who are in very i 
circumstances, and consider many of such 
institutions as direct bounties on impro- 
vidence and selfishness—improvidence in 
the recipients, and selfishness and in 
manity on the part of those who might 
take care of their indigent cones 
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1826.] 
THE PHYSICIAN’S VISIT 
‘ IMPROVED. 


How invaluable is the blessing of 
health, and how lively our esti- 








mate of its worth! When I: re- 
flect on the complicated structure 
of the human frame, the unnum- 
bered sources of disease to which 
it is exposed, and the immense va- 
riety of adaptations and arrange- 
ments in the economy of our ani- 
mal nature, on which the enjoy- 
ment of health depends, it must 
be obvious that its preservation is 
far more surprising than its inter- 
ruption. Surely, then, its conti- 
nuance for any protracted period, 
must * eal | our grateful ac- 
knowledgments to Him ‘who 
healeth our diseases, and redeemeth 
our lives from destruction.” 

SIN is the cause of all our ma- 
ladies ; and is, itself, the malady 
of the soul. This. malady per- 
vades, enervates, and pollutes.our 
nature. It spreads its sad con- 
tagion idly | us; and all the 
vices we behold in others, and all 
the tendencies to evil we feel in 
ourselves, are its. symptoms, its 
proofs. The very nomenclature 
of disease, in ‘its numerous va- 
rieties, might be employed to illus- 
trate the general and the specific 
evils which degrade and defile our 
world, and render it on every hand 
the melancholy scene of desola- 
tion and of death. The sufferings 
and ills which ‘flesh is heir to,” 
are the mournful consequences, 
and the appropriate emblems of 
our moral pravity. 

What solicitude we feel when 
alarmed by the indications of dan- 
gerous illness in ourselves, or in 
those about whom we are tenderly 
interested. In such circumstances, 
how intensely we watch the pro- 
gress of symptoms; how anxiously 
we seek the best means of relief 
and counteraction; and how thank- 
fal we feel for the benefit derived 

om the healing art. Yet what 
fea Be insensibility do we mani- 
fest in reference to the health of 
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the soul. How disproportionate 
our feelings when compared with 
the intenseness of thought and so- 
licitude which our. everlasting in- 
terests demand! The mere pos- 
sibility of recovery, leads to an 
earnestness and a promptitude in 
the use of means for our bodily 
health, which we seldom evince in 
our anxieties about spiritual heal- 
ing; though en infallible specific 
is provided, and a remedy, ‘* with- 
out money and without price,” is 
announced in the: declarations of 
the divine Physician ! 

The righteous ‘ severity of 
God” is displayed in the pains 
and sufferings of the present state ; 
but independently of the spiritual 
uses to which they are made sub- 
servient, we behold “the good- 
ness” of God in the antidotes, 
and remedies, and numerous alle- 
viations which are provided in the 
laboratory of nature, and applied, 
by the ingenuity of science, to the 
removal of disease. In this, as 
in other arrangements of the divine 
government, we can “sing of 
mercy and of judgment.” — 
‘‘ Clouds and darkness are round 
about him—but mercy and truth 
go before his face.” 

While: the care of providence 
has mitigated the temporal con- 
sequences of sin, it is our un- 
speakable privilege to know that 
the grace of God is displayed in 
the means provided for our spiritual 
restoration. We have no reason 
to inquire, with unavailing soli- 
citude, “* Is there no balm in 
Gilead; is ‘there no Physician 
there?” Under the administration 
of sovereign mercy, the true pa- 
nacea is made known to our sin- 
disordered world. The salvation 
revealed in the gospel is a resto- 
rative process, and consists in the 
health of the soul. 1t commences 
in the present state, and is carried 
on by the discipline of providence, 
and the instrumentality of means 
divinely prescribed. ‘In this case 
there is no uncertainty ; for such 
are the skill, and tenderness, 
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HEALER, that he never begins a 
cure which he does not perfect. 
To believe in him, is to put our- 
selves under his management, to 
exercise implicit confidence in his 
wisdom, and to render an unre- 
served subjection to his authority. 
To this confidence and subjection 
he is on every account entitled ; 
and none ever trusted him and 
were confounded ; for ‘‘ he is able 
to save tothe uttermost.” There 
is no malady so inveterate which he 
cannot subdue ; no constitution so 
impaired, which he cannot restore 
and invigorate ; and no wretched- 
ness, superinduced by the power or 
the consciousness of disease, which 
he cannot alleviate and remove. 
‘Thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift.” 

How delightful is the feeling of 
returning health, after a long 
period of sickness and depression ; 
and how different our emotions 
under the langour and feebleness 
of disease, "compared with the 
vigour and activity of convales- 
cence. The spirits resume their 
tone of elasticity—the mind rises 
from its temporary prostration— 
and ‘“‘ our youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s.” But this contrast is 
a feeble illustration of the altered 
state of the man who, under the 
consciousness of his sinful and 
wretched condition, feels unutter- 
able depression and anxiety, and, 
at length, is directed to that .gra- 
cious Physician ‘‘ who healeth all 
manner.of diseases.” Oh! the 
joy of that renewed and happy 
spirit, to whom the divine Re- 
p oma addresses the language of 
consolation, “ thy faith hath made 
thee whole, go in peace!” This is 
the emancipation of the soul from 
the vassalage of Satan ; this is the 
dawn of the morning, after the 
darkness and the storm of a dreary 
and tempestuous night; this is the 
prelude and the preparation for 
‘* glory, honour, and immortality.” 

What are the decisive indications 
of bodily health? Appetite, en- 





joyment, activity. These are the 
effects of a sanative process, when 
it is successful; and for the re- 
sults of which’ we feel ardentl 
grateful, though the medical treat. 
ment may have been tedious and 
painful. If we have been led to 
the Divine Physician, and ob. 
tained spiritual healing, we shall 
evince it by corresponding indi- 
cations. We shall relish divine 
things. The ‘ bread of life” will 
be our aliment, and we shall feed 
upon ‘the hidden manna,” There 
will be a “ hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness,” and our spi- 
ritual taste will prove that we are 
‘renewed in the spirit of our 
mind.” It will be our “ meat to 
do the will of God.” Devotion 
will have all the power, and regu- 
larity, and tate of an ap- 
petite; and our daily exercises 
and holy activity will prove that 
we are ‘‘ strong in the Lord and 
the power of his might.”—* The 
joy of the Lord will be our 
strength,” and we shall be “ stead- 
fast, and unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of 
Lord.” 

Alas! the most vigorous and 
healthy are in continual need ofa 
renewed and habitual application 
to this gracious Physician. We 
live in a polluted atmosphere. 
There are constant tendencies to 
disease within us. We are prone 
to neglect the prescribed means of 
cure; and by our forgetfulness, 
impatience, and self-will, we often 
aggravate the symptoms of our 
various maladies, and render se- 
verer discipline necessary. But 
what an unspeakable mercy that 
our heavenly Healer ‘‘ knows our 
frame”—bears with us amidst 
our infirmities—permits and €én- 
courages us to renew our applica- 
tion to himself—and possesses 
inexhaustible resources for out 
benefit! The life of faith is an 
habitual recurrence to the care, 
and tenderness, and fidelity. of our 
best friend. In the present state, 
we are like invalids and valetu- 
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dinarians in an hospital; and HE 
who presides in this ‘house of 
mercy,” superintends every case, 
knows the minutest symptom, re- 
each patient with incessant 
attention, tenderly sympathizes 
with the sufferers, graciously pro- 
vides for. the weak; gently admo- 
nishes the strong, mercifully bears 
with the froward and impetuous, 
and in due time prepares all for 
fect convalescence. He will 
not sign the discharge for their 
release from their present state, 
till they are fitted for that world, 
where disease shall never enfeeble, 
nor sin pollute, and the days of 
mourning shall be ended for ever ! 
A PATIENT. 


ON LISTS OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, 
(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN—Several denomi- 


nations of Christians have their 
respective Magazines, in which, 
besides the articles of general in- 
struction and intelligence, they 
insert such information as is par- 
ticularly interesting to the churches 


-of their own communion. This 


they find both pleasing and use- 
ful. Among other communica- 
tions of this kind, is a list of their 
churches in England and Wales. 
These lists appear annually, or at 
such times as are thought proper. 
But no such lists of the Indepen- 
dent or Congregational Churches 
is published. In a company of 
ministers and other persons, lately 
held in one of the northern coun- 
ties, this became a matter of con- 
Versation, and the writer was re- 
uested to address the Editors of 

Congregational Magazine on 
the subject. 

Without pretending to dictate, 
but wishing to put the matter in a 
plain and easy form of accom- 
plishment may I be allowed to 


suggest—(1.) That a list of the 
Adependent or Congregational 
Churches in England and Wales, 
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be printed annually in the Supple- 
mental number of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine.—(2.) That to 
secure attention to the subject, 
and the requisite regularity, the 
resident Minister in each county 
town, be respectfully requested to 
make out a list for the County in 
which he resides, and to forward 
it to the Editors of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, before the first 
day of October next.—(3.) That 
the lists specify the names of the 
places and Ministers, distinguish- 
ing by an asterisk those Ministers 
who are not stated pastors, and 
leaving a blank space opposite to 
such churches as ines no resident 
Minister. 

Such a list, published annually, 
would greatly facilitate the corre- 
spondence of the Secretaries of dif- 
ferent Societies in London, besides 
answering some other useful pur- 
poses. 

May I take liberty, Gentle- 
men, to suggest, that it would be 
very convenient to Ministers and 
gentlemen residing in the country, 
if your Supplement gave an ac- 
count of the times’ and places at 
which the Directors or Com- 
mittees of the Independent Board, 
the Missionary, Tract, Protestant, 
and other Societies hold their 
monthly, or other meetings. 

Yous obedient servant, 


weeeetetes 


INQUIRY RESPECTING COWARD'S 
LECTURE. 


(To the Editors.) a 


GENTLEMEN—In Wilson’s His- 
tory of Dissenting Churches, Vol. I. 
p- 174, article Weigh House, is 
the following account. 

“In the year 1726, a weekly 
lecture on a Friday morning was 
founded at the meeting-house in 
Little St. Helen’s, by the well 
known William Coward, Esq. of 
Walthamstow. It was opened 
by the excellent Mr. Matthew 
Clarke, of Miles’s Lane, and was 
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conducted originally by. six mi- 
nisters. Mr. Clarke’s first coad- 
jutors were Mr. Hubbard, of 
Stepney, Mr. Godwin, of St. 
Helen’s, Mr. Hall, of Moorfields, 
Mr. Gibbs, of Hackney, and Mr. 
Wood, of the Weigh House.” 
This lecture is but litthe known, 
and, as I learn, badly attended : it 
is now carried on by four ministers, 
at Haberdashers’ Hall. An ac- 
count of the lecture, and its dif- 
ferent ministers, would be a desi- 
deratum, and if any of your Cor- 
respondents would supply it, would 
be esteemed a favour; rhaps 
the new Trustee of Coward’s trust, 


Poetry :—Autumn, &c. 





[Se 
now his labour of editing Owen's 
works is at an end, would fayoy 
the public with some information 
upon the subject. ' 
I cannot :conclude without ex. 
pressing my deep regret, that the 
apathy and neglect of the public 
should have prevented the author 
I have quoted from concluding 
his interesting work, by giving to 
the world the history of the dif- 
ferent dissenting churches in the 
vicinity of the metropolis. I will 
hope, however, that the spirit your 
Magazine is exciting, will produce 

this much-needed publication. 
AN ENQUIRER, 








POETRY. 
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AUTUMN. 


Tue leaves are withering fast. in blight, 
The flowers are drooping on their stems ; 
And few now meet the morning light, 
To gather dewy diadems. 


The hatvest carol now is done, 
The bending sheaves are gathered in ; 
The summer’s golden thread is spun, 
And Autumn’s curtailed days begin. 


The sun, amid the oft-clouded sky, 
Is later risen and earlier set ; 

And sooner seen the stars on high, 
Gilding night’s gloomy coronet. 


So swift the rapid seasons roll, 
As soon the days of joy are done ; 
The longest that e’er cheered the soul, 
_Is short as is the summer's sun. 


For flowers and joys are far too frail, 
Are far toofrail to linger here ; 

Cold winter has its storm and gale, 
And every joy must have its tear. 


Henry Rocenrs. 
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RECOLLECTIONS ON THE DEATH 
OF A BELOVED WIFE, 


My Mary! 1 remember thee, 

In life’s delightful spring ; 
With heart at ease, and full of glee, 
A little sprightly thing. 





These smiling seasons passed away, 
Just as the wintry sun 

Declines, and terminates the day, 
So recently begun. 


For now attain’d to riper years, 
How frequent was express’d 

The sigh that told of growing cares, 
Which pained thy heaving breast. 


Maturer grown, our fates in one 
Were twined with mutual voice ; 

With many—not a single moon, 
To ratify our choice. 


Oft have I seen the rising bliss 
Induce a hidden tear, 

When on thy lip the infant's kiss 
Repaid maternal care. 


And oft hast thou, at even tide, 
Regaled my list’ning ears ; 

Recounting, with’a mother’s pride, 
Their little hopes and fears. 


‘Then I the care disclosed to thee, 


To which my heart was prone; 
Whilst thou, with kindest sympathy, 
Hast made my griefs thy own. 


Now gone—alas ! for ever gone, 
Thy generous course has run ; 

Bereaved ! the painful loss I mourn, : 
O death! what hast thou done. 


But safely wafted o’er the tide 
Of Jordan’s narrow sea, 

Triumphant on the other side, 

My Mary waits for me. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


RVeeeenseeuene 


Some additional Remarks on Dr. 
Henderson’s Appeal to the Bible 
Society, in Reply to a Pamphlet, 

entitled “‘ The Turkish New Tes- 

' tament incapable of Defence,” &c. 
To which is added an Appendix, 
noticing the Statements of certain 
Reviewers on the same Subject. 
By the Rev. S. Lee, M.A. Pro- 
essor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Cambridge, 1826, 
8vo. pp. 143. 

We are glad to have arrived at 

the last pamphlet likely to be pro- 

duced in this controversy, and 
would cheerfully have left it to 
make its own impression on the 

ublic mind, had courtesy to Pro- 
an Lee allowed. But as it ap- 
pears from his preface, that our 
review of Dr. Henderson’s last 
work was the chief cause of the 
present publication, and as the 

Professor has honoured us with 

particular notice in his appendix, 

we cannot do less than return the 
cowpliment. 

Towards the learned Professor, 
we beg leave to say, that we bear 
no feelings but those of the most 
friendly and respectful nature. 
We should be extremely sorry to 
say or do any thing likely to in- 
jure him in the public estimation, 
and can assure him, whatever he 
has insinuated to the contrary, that 
we had no motives for engaging in 
the controversy, but regard to the 
interests of that cause, which we 
have no doubt Professor Lee sin- 
cerely desires to serve. 

We felt persuaded, and retain 
that persuasion as strongly as ever, 
that Dr. Henderson had made out 
astrong case against the Turkish 
Version, as originally edited by 
Professor Kieffer. We considered 
the new edition, under the same 
editorship, in which all the objec- 
tionable matter of the former edi- 
New Serizs, No. 21. 





tion is altered, and the whole ren- 
dered substantially agreeable to 
the principles. for which Dr. Hen- 
derson had contended, as the best 
possible evidence on which side the 
truth lay. It now appears, that 
between Professor Lee and Dr. 
Henderson, there is no difference 
of importance respecting the great 
principles of biblical translation ; 
and yet Professor Lee persists in 
his P aed of the violations of 
those principles in the Turkish 
Version, on account of which this 
controversy originated, and which 
rendered an extensive revision 
absolutely necessary. He scarcely 
admits, that there was any thing 
wrong in it; and perseveres in a 
line of argument, and style of writ- 
ing, that we cannot but regard as 
most injurious to his own reputa- 
tion, and which has been, as he 
must now be aware, very injurious 
to the Society in whose service he 
has been engaged. 

Instead of entering ourselves 
into the merits of the pamphlet 
now on our table; we take the 
liberty of introducing a paper on 
the subject, with which we have 
been furnished, unsolicited, by a 
respectable Turkish scholar, who 
had previously taken no part in 
the controversy. 


‘* To the Editors of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine. 


‘¢ Gentlemen,—I am one of a 
number of individuals who, from 
peculiar circumstances, have felt 
themselves particularly interested 
in the controversy which has of 
late been agitated betwixt two 
very learned individuals, relative 
to the merits of the Turkish Ver- 
sion of the New Testament—A 
controversy which will, I doubt 
not, be greatly subservient to the 
oe object of promoting a 

3 








more vigilant attention to the na- 
ture of those Versions, which are 
published at the expense, and un- 
der the patronage, of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Hav- 
ing perused, with very considerable 
interest, Dr. Henderson’s last work, 
entitled ‘ The Turkish New Testa- 
ment incapable of. Defence,’ and 
having understood, that the learned 
Professor, to whose ‘ Remarks’ this 
work formed a professed reply, 
still intended to prolong the con- 
troversy, I was naturally very 
anxious to learn what new argu- 
ments he could adduce in support 
of his position, that Ali Bey’s 
Version was not such as Dr. H. 
had represented it to be ;—for, to 
my mind, at least, all his former 
arguments had been completely 
met and satisfactorily refuted. 
This anxiety has been fully al- 
layed by the perusal of Professor 
Lee’s ‘ Additional Remarks,’ and, 
had any thing been wanting to 
satisfy me as to the untenable na- 
ture of the grounds on which the 
Professor rested his defence of the 
Version in question, these remarks 
would have been more than suffi- 
cient for the purpose. We may 
now, I think, consider the contro- 
versy as brought to a conclusion— 
1st, Because, Professor Lee at 
length agrees with Dr. Henderson, 
as to his canons of translation, 
Appendiz, 143. 2dly, Because, 
though he still differs from his 
opponent, relative to the etymolo- 
gical meaning of several words and 
phrases—he repeatedly reminds his 
readers, that he does not intend 
to found on his criticisms any 
—s of translation. And 3dly, 

ecause his work abounds with 
such gross misrepresentations of Dr. 
Hi.’s statements and reasoning, that 
every one must rise fromthe perusal 
of it with the conviction, that Pro- 
fessor Lee could not have met Dr. 
H.’s argiments had he fairly stated 
them. Dr. H. may now consider 
himself “as completely exonerated 
from the task of prosecuting a dis- 
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pute, in which he has most assured. 
ly gained (if such, as Dr. Lee 
not unfrequently insinuates, was 
his main object): a decisive vic. 
tory. If the following observa- 
tions, which have occurred to me 
while perusing the Professor’s 
pamphlet, are just, IT have no 
doubt your readers will coincide 
with me in: the opinion which [| 
have now expressed. 

«« Passing over Dr. L.’s prelimi- 
nary observations, relative to those 
points which are not now at issuc, 
viz. the Committee’s inattention to 
Dr. H.’s remonstrances—the ne- 
cessity of entirely suppressing Ali 
Bey’s Version, and the character 
and religion of Ali Bey himself— 
(questions which the Professor 
considers as completely < set at 
rest'—in what way his readers are 
left to determine for themselves)— 
we come to pagé the third, where 
he very. uncandidly represents Dr. 
H. as affirming, that the French 
orientalists were ‘ unqualified for 
the task which tliey had under. 
taken ; not only because they are 
deficient in learning, but because 
they do not read their Bibles.’ 
Dr. H. says no such thing. He 
expressly allows that these gentle- 
men are ‘ skilled in the Oriental 
languages,’ which, as it regards 
some of them, at least, was per- 
haps conceding too much. For 
certainly, if we judge from the 
manner in which the majority have 
acquitted themselves in their letters 
to the Society, we are not en- 
titled to give them credit for any 
uncommon depth of oriental eradt- 
tion. What.is to be said, for ex- 
ample, of one who thinks himself 
qualified to pronounce an authori- 
tative verdict on the merits of a 
Version, after having compared 
only two or three historical pas- 
sages with the original? Great 
learning is not generally associated 
with such a gross dereliction of 
modesty and candour. Or of ano- 
ther, who calmly and dispassion- 
ately reports the false asseveration 
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ofa fawning Asiatic, that the term 
54> hazrat is only applied to 
Jesus, whereas every school boy 
in oriental literature knows, that 
it is equally applied to every 
Grandee of the Seraglio, and to 
every Pasha throughout the em- 
pire of Turkey—be he a Pasha of 
three tails or of one? Or of a third, 
who stakes ‘the credit of his scholar- 
ship on the affirmation, that the 
word — .y buruj, occurring in the 
eu 
Astrachan Version of the Lord’s 
prayer, is none other than the Ara- 
bie word, consisting of the same 
letters, when with equal justice he 
might have maintained, that the 


Turkish 42 sut, is really the Ara- 


bic §,.0 sud—though in the one 
language, it signifies milk, and in 
the other black? So much for 
French orieatalists, whose autho- 
tity buiks so much in the estima- 
tion of the Professor. Dr. H., 
then, would not have been far 
from the mark, if, regulating his 
indgment by the contents of the ‘Ap- 
pendix, he had represented some 
of them as ‘ deficient in learning.’ 
This, however, he does not,—on 
the contrary, he describes them as 
‘ skilled in the oriental languages.’ 
He, indeed, speaks of them as 
having given a ‘ very vague and 
superficial opinion;’ but this, as 
Dr. L. very well knows, is per- 
fectly compatible with oriental 
scholarship. Neither is it true, 
that he represents them as ‘ not 
reading their Bibles.’ He consi- 
ders them as ‘ little habituated to 
the study of the Bible;’ but Dr. 
Lee needs not to be told, that to 
read is one thing, and to study is 
another. Would that all who 
read were indeed even a ‘ little 
habituated to the study’ of the Sa- 
cred Volume! 

“Professor Lee continues to 
take great offence at his opponent’s 
use of the terms ‘ sacred taste’— 
repeatedly informing his readers, 
that the terms have, till now, been 
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unheard of -in discussions. of .a 


biblio-critical nature. But, con- 
ceding this, has not Dr. H., if he 
has coined a new phrase, given us 
a very satisfactory explanation of 
its meaning; and could he have 
found two words in the English 
language better fitted to express, 
in briet and. comprehensive phra- 
seology, his ideas relative to what 
he couceives to be an indispemsa- 
ble pre-requisite in a translator of 
the Scriptures—‘ that grand key- 
stone principle, by which all the 
other elements shall be united, and 
which alone can secure the soli- 
dity and éfficient utility of the 
superstructure ?’ This he defines as 
‘ sacred taste, or, in other words, 
a mind formed and matured by 
the holy moral principles incul- 
cated in the Scriptures ; habituated 
to the study of the Bible and bibli- 
cal literature; and possessed of a 
predilection for whatever is agree- 
able to the spirit, manner, and de- 
sign of the divine book, combined 
with a repugnance to every thing 
of a contrary description.’ p. 37.— 
And again, sacred tuste denotes 
‘the judgment of a mind rightly 
trained to the study of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and so disciplined by 
their sanctifying influence, as to 
be peculiarly qualified to decide 
on the subject matter of their con- 
tents, and the manner in which it 
should be treated in placing it be- 
fore mankind.’ p. 39.—Now what 
says Dr. Lee to all this? Why, 
simply that the phraseology of Dr. 
H, is ‘ unnecessary, and what is 
worse, it savours of religious 
cant! !’ Addit. Rem. p. 19.— This 
surely is no new phrase in biblical 
inquiries—and -squnds most be- 
comingly in the mouth of a Cam- 
bridge, and, what is more, of a 
Christian Professor! But how 
shall we reconcile this application 
of the terms, religious cant, with 
the following ? ‘ To the canons of 
Dr. Henderson I have agreed, being 
quite as anxious as he can be, 
that exact and accurate Versions 
3P2 
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of the Scriptures be circulated 
throughout the world. Appen. 
p- 143. x 

« With regard to the word | Jlu 


téalla, as affixed to the simple «jj} 
Allah, and tlie other epithets made 
use of by Ali Bey, as a substitute 
for the simple Qeoc of the original, 
and, therefore, impugned by Dr. 
H., the learned Professor furnishes 
us-with no new light whatever. 
Now, who that is at all conver- 
sant with the languages of the 
East will ever think of denying, 
that such epithets are in common 
use; but does this common use 
warrant their introduction into a 
Version of the Scriptures, when no 
such epithets occur in the origi- 
nal? This I conceive is the point 
at issue. Whatever may be their 
etymological import, we cannot 
allow to a translator the. right of 
introducing any word at pleasure 
into a Version of the inspired vo- 
lume. But on this subject we 
may consider Dr. Lee as having 
given up the point. He does not 
mean ‘ to argue for the adoption of 
any such principle;’ and though he 
certainly did spend much time and 
labour in defending Ali Bey’s in- 
fringement of the principle, yet 
now ‘tothe canons of Dr. Hen- 
derson he has agreed,’—and of 
these canons this is the second, 
p- 29. * Chaste and unadorned sim- 
plicity is another quality of a good 
biblical version.’ 

** The Professor seems to have 
considered it necessary, however, 
notwithstanding these concessions, 
te impress his reader with the 
belief, that this is quite compati- 
ble with a continued reprobation 
of Dr. H.’s sentiments. He agrees 
with his opponent as to the canons 
of translation—and without giving 
us to know how this agreement 
has been brought about, he pro- 
ceeds to reason, or rather to de- 
claim, as though he had himself 
gained a decisive victory. Now, 
when, in his former work, he en- 
deavoured to invalidate Dr. H.’s 


opinions relative to the principles 
of translation, it was quite an easy 
matter to discern the exact line of 
demarcation between them; but 
when, as in the work before us, 
he concedes the justice of Dr, H.’s 
principles, we are really at a loss 
to know how he should have re- 
conciled himself to the idea of 
spending a great deal of time—a 
whole fortnight ; and a great deal 
of money, in vindication of a Ver. 
sion, which he yet acknowledges 
to contain the grossest violations 
of those same principles. The 
sum and substance of the Profes- 
sor’s additional remarks is shortly 
this—‘ To Dr. Henderson’s canons 
of translation I agree; but though 
in Ali Bey’s Version one and all 
of these canons‘are repeatedly and 
grossly transgressed—the Version 
is nevertheless a good one, and my 
defence of it was, and still is, quite 
consistent and commendable.’ 


** Dr. Lee seems very desirous 
of undermining Dr. H.’s credit with 
the public as an oriental scholar, 
and. both of his works abound 
with very elaborate disquisitions 
on the etymological meaning of 
certain words and phrases made 
use of by the Mohammedan trans- 
lator of the Holy Scriptures, in 
regard to which, he considers him- 
self perfectly safe, so long as heis 
backed by the authority of. the 
Kamoos and Jauhari. He seems 


to have entirely overlooked the 


difference which exists in all lan- 
guages between etymological and 
conventional interpretations. One 
instance of this will suffice « Wie 
jinab,’ says the Professor, ‘ signi- 
fies court, area, inclosure ; Sy izzet 
means victory; ergo, jinab izzel, 
the ‘ Court of Victory,’ is a very 
proper designation of Deity, as is 
also 6 ly lin jinad bari the Court 
of the Creator, and these phrases, 
moreover, are warranted by the 
following passages of scripture, 


Psalm xxxii. 7. and ix, 9; in which: 


God is spoken of as the hiding- 
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and refuge of his people. 
See. in order to make his position 
, he ought to have shown that 
these and other passages do really 
resent the Supreme Being as 
himsel, ssed of and requiring a 
DE ediny ples ; thus, the 
refuge of the Creator—the hiding- 
place of the Creator. But this, by 
the way. Does not the Professor 
know, that the word lie is never 
used by the Turks as signifying 
either court, area, or inclosure ? 
Whatever the Kamoos or Jauhari 
may say to the contrary, such an 
lication of the term is utterly 
ae among the Orientals—of 
which Professor Lee will be con- 
vinced whenever he is pleased to 
take a trip to the Mediterranean. 
Atall events, he will be somewhat 
puzzled, I will not say mortified, 
at finding the Turks and others ad- 
dressing him as follows : jinabun- 
guzkeifleri eiu mi—jinabunguz chok- 
dan buraie geldi mi—jinabunguz 
Turkje suiler mi, &c. which phrases 
being interpreted by the rules of 
etymology, are as: follows: How 
does your court do ?—Has your 
area been long in this quarter ?— 
Does your inclosure speak Turkish ? 
“ Before leaving this same sub- 
ject of etymology, permit me to 
notice one misrepresentation of the 
learned Professor, which, however 
demonstrative of his ingenuity, 
does not say much for his candour. 
Dr. H. p. 53. when speaking 
of-the term «>» 45 hazrat as.not 
being (as his opponent would have 
his readers believe) equivalent to 
the Greek xvptoc, expresses himself 
as follows : ‘ Were the parallelism 
complete, or did the two words nearly 
agree in the. mode in which they are 
applied, I should consider it the 
most consummate trifling to con- 
tend about their primary or etymo- 
logical import, and should at once 
concede the point to my opponent. 
But that the ent is by no 
means so great as he wishes to make 
the reader believe, must be evident,’ 
&e. Now Dr. Lee, very carefully, 
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or rather very cunningly, suppress- 
ing the hypothetical part of the 
first sentence, and supplying the 
place of the second by a very sig- 
nificant ‘&c.’ represents Dr. H. 
as disdaining to inquire into the 
etymological meaning of words, 
p- 28. and then gets rid of a great 
deal of trouble by appealing to his 
reader, (who of course cannot be 
supposed to doubt the Professor's 
integrity ,) whether it ‘be necessary 
to say much in opposition to a gen- 
tleman who does not argue for nice 
etymological distinctions?’ p. 30. 

** Ou Ali Bey’s use of the word 
\, as a translation of the Greek 
kuptoc, the Professor labours, but ia 
vain, to disentangle himself from a 
dilemma in which he had involved: 
himself by the assertion that, even 
without the article, this word suffi- 
ciently designated the divinity of 
Christ; and after declaring, that 
‘in nine places out of every ten 
at least, the word cvpwc is rendered 
by I (El Rab) in Ali Bey’s ver- 
sion, Rem. p. 37. he is reduced to 
the unwelcome task of confessing 
that this holds true only of one 
solitary passage; still, however, 
with admirable consistency, he 
will not give up the point in debate. 
‘I think,’ says he p. 54, ‘ we 
may now say, without the fear of 
contradiction, on this point, that 
the word Pa) or >, occurring ei« 
ther with or without the article, and 
unrestricted by any of the above 
considerations, .must convey to the 
mind of a Mohammedan the idea 
of the Divine Being: and I will 
here affirm that it does so uni- 
versally occur in the version in dis- 
pute.’ Now without referring to 
other passages of the New Testa- 
ment, it is quite evident that, ac- 
cording to this statement, the word 
w as occurring in Ali Bey’s ver- 
sion of Elizabeth’s address toMary, 
must convey to the mind of the 
Mohammedan reader the idea that 
if he become a Christian, he must 
consider Mary as really and truly 
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the ‘ Mother of God.’ This Dr. 
Henderson has placed in a point 
of view very convincing to ali— 
not even excepting the Professor 
himself—who sees nothing so very 
obnoxious in the idea, but even 
vindicates its correctness. Could 
Pope Pius himself have framed a 
more plausible argument than the 
following in defence of his creed ? 
‘We are told that she (i. e. Eli- 
zabeth) was on this occasion filled 
with the Holy Ghost; and if so, 
the probability is, that she spoke 
of Christ much in the same manner 
as David had done before her, not 
as of a .temporal Lord, which, 
indeed, he never was; but of his 
divine character, and as the supreme 
Head of the Church.’ p.62. But 
does the Professor really intend to 
inculcate the Catholic doctrine ?— 
O no! he never means any such 
thing—but though the word ~, 
must, in every instance, designate 
Deity, it is not ‘at-all likely that 
either a Mohammedan or Christian 
will make up his creed on. these 


points on the authority of any 
version.’ Ibid. And if this be the 
case, what, I ask, is the use of these 
versions? Must ¢very individual 
who is io search of truth repair to 
the university, and be initiated in 
Hebrew and Greek, before he can 


form his religious principles ? 
What a pity it is that Mr. Norris, 
in his insatiable hostility to the 
Bible cause, did not stumble upon 
an argument so cogent and conclu- 
sive! What a pity that so much 
labour and money have been ex- 
pended on the circulation of the 
scriptures, when not one copy of 
any version whatever is sufficient 
to guide the poor bewildered sinner 
to the knowledge of the truth ! 

‘‘ After Professor Kieffer, acting, 
doubtless, under the authority of 
the Committee, had cancelled the 
page containing the obnoxious 
version of Rom. ix. 5, it is certainly 
somewhat strange to find Professor 
Lee still attempting to argue a 
point which has been so unequivo- 


cally conceded by one on whose 
talents and judgment he else. 
where professes,to place the utmost 
confidence. Nor is this all; for 
not only does he still maintain 
that g)| ilah, without the article, 


as occurring in the version, mist 
necessarily refer to the divinity of 
Christ ; but he now gives it as his 
deliberate opinion, p. 77, that ‘ the 
passage, as ft now stands,will givea 
sense suitable to the Socinian hypo- 
thesis.” How 33} ilah and aij} Allah 
—i.e. with or without the article, 
‘generally mean the same thing,’ 
and yet the substitution of the one 
for the other gives a Socinian cha- 
racter to the passage, is rather mys- 
terious. But this is not the only 
mystery in the Professor’s book. 
‘“* SAHIB EL LiIsAn,” 


Thus far our correspondent, 
Before taking leave of the sub. 
ject, we should like to offer a 
parting hint to Professor Lee. It 
does not appear that any public 
journal in this country has avowed 
its confidence in the reasonings 
and principles of the-learned Pro- 
fessor. The Evangelical and Con. 
gregational Magazines do not 
stand alone as his antagonists, 
The organs of his own church 
have spoken the same language 
with ourselves. The- Theological 
Review and the Christian Re- 
membrancer, which will not be 
suspected of undue attachment-to 
Dr. Henderson, agree, according 
to his own account, “ in repro- 
bating the lax principles of Pro- 
fessor Lee.” Does it not occur to 
the Professor that there must be 
some ground for this concurrence, 
which deserves his consideration! 
Can he persuade himself, or does 
he expect to persuade his readers, 
that all these parties, with Mr. 
Bell and Dr. Henderson, can be 
influenced by no higher motives 
than a desire to injure Professor 
Lee? For this seems to be his 
general miode of accounting for 
the opposition of all of them 
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They are all ‘* partial, and all 
eensorious.” His “ reputation,” 
he thinks, they cannot eventually 
injure ; their own they may.” 
All this, we must say, savours of 
something which we do not like 
to find in connexion with the prin- 
ciples of the Bible, or in those 
engaged in putting it into the lan- 
guages of the earth. Professor 
Lee, we are sorry to say, and we 
are sure his hest friends agree with 
us, does not appear to advantage 
in this controversy; not because 
his talents are not considerable, 
or his learning extensive ; but be- 
cause he rashly undertook to de- 
fend that which cannot be satis- 
factorily defended, and which, in 
fact, has been practically aban- 
doned; and foolishly perseveres 
in'a species of petty warfare and 
special pleading, which is as un- 
satisfactory to his readers as it is 
unworthy of himself, 

»In regard to the matters which 
concern ourselves, to which he 
has referred in his Appendix, we 


could very easily give a satisfac- 
tory answer, were they of suf- 
ficient importance to entitle them 


to public notice. Neither the 
public nor Professor Lee have 
any concern with the writers of 
our articles; they are only con- 
cerned in what is written. We 
have not made our work the ve- 
hicle of personalities on any oc- 
casion, and are resolved never to 
be diverted by personal attacks 
from those great public objects in 
which alone the readers of our 
work are- interested. A contrary 
line of conduct only tends to lead 
off the mind from the important 
points at issue, and to excite and 
inflame the worst passions of hu- 
man nature. We again repeat the 
testimony of our respect for Pro- 
fessor Lee, and have no hesitation 
in saying, that we believe him to 
be a more amiable man, and a bet- 
ter scholar, than many things in 
his controversial discussions would 
te. 
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The Whole Works of the Right 
Rev. Edward Reynolds, D. D- 
Lord Bishop of Norwich ; now 
Jirst collected, with his Funeral 
Sermon. By B. Riveley, one a 
his Lordship’s Chaplains. 0 
which is prefixed, a Memoir of 
the Life of the Author, by Alex- 
ander Chalmers, F.S. A. In six 
vols. 8vo. London, 1826, Holds- 
worth. Price £3, ; 

FEw circumstances more encou- 

rage our hopes respecting the pre- 

sent and future generation, than 
the republication of many.of the 
works of our oldest and most re- 
spectable divines. It is a proof, 
that the theology of the olden times 
is not altogether unfashionable ; 
and that the days have passed 
away, we trust for ever, when the 
huge tomes, on which our-fore- 
fathers spent their lives, could be 
purchased by their weight, instead 
of their intrinsic value. That these 
extended collections are under- 
taken by booksellers, rather than 
by the Mecenases of theological 
literature, of whom, by the way, 
we have very few, so far from 
proving that the spirit of the age 
is low and discouraging, proves 
the very reverse. For if there was 
not a very considerable demand, 
those who study the public taste, 
and supply it with the means of gra- 
tification, would not embark their 
property in unprofitable specula- 
tion. The sale of such extensive 
ublications as the collected works 
of Hall, Lightfoot, Owen, Baxter, 
and Taylor, not to mention many 
others, affords proof, that the ap- 
petite for good theology - has -in- 
creased, is increasing, and the 
booksellers and our readers will 
unite with us in maintaining, that 
it ought not to be diminished. 
Various opinions are entertained, 
respecting the propriety of publish- 
ing the whole works of many of the 
writers of the former age. Itis al- 
leged by some, that though they 
were great arid good men; all that 
fell from their pen cannot be re- 
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garded asimportant or useful, That 
many of their productions were the 
ephemera of the day, occasioned 
by the excitement of local or 
temporary circumstances; and 
which must, therefore, be very 
uninteresting to us. That some 
of them wrote too much, and with 
very little care; and that, if their 
writings contain a large portion of 
wheat, there is also no small por- 
tion of chaff. That publishing all 
their works subjects the buyer to 
a very heavy tax, as it compels 
him to buy much in order that he 
may enjoy a little. 

Without pretending to say there 
is no force or truth in these objec- 
tions, we conceive that the force 
of them may be greatly invalidated. 
We dislike abridgments, though 
some of them have been more use- 
ful that the original works; be- 
cause we are never sure whether 
we are reading the author himself, 
or the meaning put upon him by 
his epitomizer. We also dislike 
selections, because, though we 
may be sure we have got the 
author himself, we are not very 
sure that the editor has not left 
out what would be equal, if not 
superior, in importance, to that 
wwhich he has selected, — Besides, 
that which one man considers of 
no-use, another may find of vast 
importance. Controversies, the 
‘most peculiar in their nature, or 
dimited in their operation, or fierce 
or moderate in their spirit, may 
throw light on the character and 
state of the age. to which they 
belong, and enable us to meet the 
-same difficulties or circumstances, 
should they again occur. And, 
though the expense of purchasing 
these complete editions must be 
considerable, no one is under the 
necessity of charging himself with 
it, unless voluntarly, as most of 
the important pieces are usually to 
be had in a separate form; while, 
as a collection of documents, many 
of which would be in danger of 
-perishing, they are. really invalu- 
able. 


Under the influence of these 
views, we are exceedingly ¢] 
be furnished with the ost Mae 
plete and portable edition of the 
works of Bishop Reynolds. Seve. 
ral of the larger pieces have-been 
frequently printed before, and what 
are called his ‘* Works,” have ap- 

eared more than once in one yo. 
ume folio. That volume, how. 
ever, does not include several con. 
siderable productions of his pen, 
which are now included in this 
very handsome edition in 8vo. from 
the press of Bentley. 

Reynolds was one of the most 
respectable of the small number 
of respectable men, who, after ob- 
jecting to Episcopacy, and contri. 
buting to its downfal, at last 
conformed to it, and died in: the 
possession of its honours. He 
was never, we believe, so decided 
in his hostility as many of those 
with whom he acted. He again 
and again accommodated himself 
to the peculiar circumstances of 
the times; so that his final return 
to the. church, and his acceptance 
of a bishopric, are less matters 
of surprise. We cannot approve 
of his conduct; yet his character, 
as a religious man, always stood 
high, and his moderation remained 
to the last. 

Mr. Chalmers, one of the most 
faithful and industrious of biegra- 
phers, complains that he has been 
able to procure only very scanty 
materials for a memoir of Bishop 
Reynolds. We shall extract some 
portion of this narrative, which 
these materials have enabled him 
to put together. . 

** Dr. Edward Reynolds, forty-ninth 
Bishop of Norwich, was. the son of Au- 
gustine Reynolds, ene of the customers 
of Southampton. This Augustine was 
the son of John Reynolds, of Longport, 
or Langport, in Somersetshire, and grand- 
son to another John Reynolds of the 
same county. 

«¢ Our prelate was born in the parish of 
Holywood, or rather Holyrood, South- 
ampton, in November, 1599. His mo- 
ther’s family we have not been able to 
ascertain: her Christian name was Bridges 
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+ He was educated at Southampton, in 
the free-grammar School, founded by 
Bdward VI. in 1553, near the termination 
of his valuable life. The letters patent 
are dated the 4th of June, in the seventh 

rof his reign. When Mr. Reynolds 
attained the bishoprick of Norwich, he 

e a benefaction of fifty pounds to the 
school; and his son Edward, then Arch- 
deacon of Norfolk, gave another bene- 
faction of twenty pounds. 

“Among the distingnished meu edu- 
cated at this school, were the very cele- 
brated Dr. Isaac Watts, and Dr. Thomas 
Lawrence, an eminent physician in Lon- 
don, and father of the late Sir Soulden 
Lawrence, one of the judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench. 

“ From the grammar-school Mr.-Rey- 
folds was removed to Merton College, 
Oxford, under tle wardensbip of the.cele- 
bratep Sir Henry Savile. Here, in 1615, 
he was admitted a portionist, or post- 
master, one of the exhibitions founded in 
1380, by John Willyott, chancellor of 
Exeter, the value of which was increased 
by.subsequent benefactors before the time 
of Mr. Reynolds. He took the degree uf 
Bachelor of Arts on October 15, 1618. 

“Wood says that the warden Savile, 
*for the improvement of his college in 
literature, always made choice of the best 
scholars, at the usual election of bachelor 
fellows. In the last choice which he 
made, about three years before his death, 
Which consisted of six, four-of them 
(whereof two of them were afterwards 
bishops), were esteemed eminent, namely, 
Dr. Reynolds, of Norwich, Dr. Earl, of 
Salisbury, John Doughty, and Alexander 


“Mr, Reynolds became probationer 
fellow in 1620. This, Wood informs us, 
heacquired by his skill in the Greek lan- 
rege and adds, that, throughout his 

lorship, he showed himself a good 
disputant and orator. His early works, 
the dates of which we can ascertain, 
discover an intimate acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin writers, a facility of 
_ which proves most extensive 
ing, and an apt memory. He was 
continually enlarging bis mind. by study, 
not foreseeing that such continual seden- 
taryemployment as he and his distinguished 
contemporaries indulged in, would lead to 
the disease which embittered many years 
of his life. 

“ The time at which be took his mas- 
ter’s degree is not mentioned ; we are only 
told that this occurred before he went 
into holy orders. In 1622, when scarcely 
twenty-three years old, he had a great ho- 
nour'conferred upon him, Ls en elected 
to'succeed the celebrated Dr. Donne, af- 
‘rwards dean of St. Paul’s in the preacher- 

of Lincoln’s Inn. 

‘Tn the chapel of this inn of.court, re- 
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built in 1609, there appears to have been 
no preacher, under that name, before the 
year 1599. Those who formerly officiated 
were called Divinity-readers, of whom 
there were two in 1580; and in 1592, two 
were recommended by Whitgift, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to be elected’ from 
each University; but it does not appear 
whether four were accordingly elected. In 
the list preserved in the Inn, a single di- 
vinity-reader is named in 1593. ~ ; 

‘* At the time when our author’s ap- 
pointment took place, there certainly were 
two, although his name only appears in the 
list, as preacher. It is probable that the 
one was preacher, and the other assistant,: 
as is tlie case at present. The person 
elected in the same year with Mr. Rey- 
nolds, was a divine of ‘great fame in his 
day, Dr. John Preston, who died in 1628. 

** It appears from his Latin dedication 
to the society of Lincoln’s Inn, that our 
author either preached or lectured before 
them on the subjects which form the first 
volume of the present edition of his 
works. ‘These must have attracted consi- 
derable attention, not only for the matter, 
but for the style, which was far more ele- 
gant than many of his brethren had at- 
tained at that time. 

** This employment probably obliged 
him to reside io London during the 
greater part of the year; but he fre- 
quently visited Oxford. On one occasion 
(Aug. 5, 1627), he preached before the 
University, in Merton College Chapel ; 
and in his sermon adverted to the contro- 
versy between Dr. Heylin and Dr. Pri- 
deanx, taking the part of the latter, wha 
had accused Heylin of a leaning towards 
popery. 

‘© In March, 1631, Mr. Reyaolds was 
presented to the living of Brampton, in 
Northamptonshire, by the interest of 
Isaac Johnson, Esq. ; and as the duties of 
this rectory were, in his opinion, incom- 
patible with the preachership of Lincola’s 
Inn, be resigned the latter, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Joseph Caryl, well known 
as the author of a voluminous commentary 
on the book of Job, who held the office 
until the year 1654. Mr. Reynolds took 
up his residence at Brampton, in April, 
and held the living until he was made 
bishop of Norwich. 

** On the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, which Wood dates from 1642, but 
which might have been dated much earlier, 
Mr. Reynolds is said by that author to 
have ‘ sided with the Presbyterians, having 
been long before that time puritanical 
inclined.’ It is not, perhaps, very difficult 
to guess what Wood means r. Rey 
nolds’s being ‘puritanically inclined.” 
The same, or a similar expression, he has 
employed in the case of many others re- 
corded in his useful biography, who either 
were, or afterwards became members of 
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the Church of England, It seems most 
generally to imply that they were Calvi- 
nists. The first Calvinists, including most 
of the reformers, and of the compilers of 
the Liturgy, have been classed among Pu- 
ritans. Scruples respecting certain cere- 
inonies of the church, and the vestments 
of the clergy, when performing duty, 
created the first distinction knowa by the 
name of Puritanism, and afterwards of 
nonconformily. ‘The latter was the more 
intelligible, and implied some dislike either 
to the church government, or to doctrines. 
Poritiavism was originally a nick-name, 
alluding to strictness of personal picty ; bat 
was at length adopted as an honourable 
title, if not by the partics themselves, cer- 
tainly by their biographers and historians. 
According to Baxter, about the time of 
the restoration, or perbaps sooner, the 
name. of Puritan was very generally ex- 
changed for that of Presbyterian. 

‘¢ The ¢ Puritanical inclination’ of Rey- 
nolds seems to be discoverable only in his 
religious principles, or probably in the 
strict piety and decorum of his life. His 
character, in these respects, stood high 
when he was at college, and was well 

* known to the religious world, loag before 
the meeting of the Assembly of ‘Divines, 
by his ‘explication of the exth Psalm,’ 
first published in 1632; and afterwards 
three or four times, by his ‘ Exposition of 
the xivth chapter of Hosea,’ 1638; and 
by bis ‘ Meditations on the Holy Sacra- 
ment of tlie Lord’s Supper,’ published in 
1639."’——pp. xix-- xxiii. 

Dr. Reynolds was chosen a 
member of the Westminster As- 
sembly, of whose proceedings Mr. 
Chalmers gives a long, and not 
altogether uninteresting account. 
Reynolds does not appear to have 
taken any very leading part in 
their discussions, so that the story 
of the Assembly is rather attached 
to his name than necessarily con- 
nected with his life. The way in 
which he was led to accept of 
the bishopric, Mr. Chalmer’s thus 
details. 


‘‘It appears that the first offer of a 
bishoprick was made to Baxter, by a pri- 
vate courtier, who knew that the Lord 
Chancellor intended to make the offer 
more publicly, and etiquette required that 
it should be known whether it would be 
as publicly accepted. Bishopricks were 
also offered, through the same medium, to 
Dr. Reynolds and Mr. Calamy. Baxter 
demurred, until he should acquire more 
knowledge of the church-government to 
be established. The others gave no im- 
mediate answer, but were, no doubt, re- 
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volving in their minds the importance of a 
change which many of their friends might 
think diametrically opposite to all their 
former professions. This, we shall see, 
was considered to. be the great obstacle ty 
one of these divines, but not to the 
other. 

‘* At length, on the same day that the 
king’s declaration was published, the Lord 
Chancellor asked Baxter if he would ae. 
cept a bishoprick. Baxter, who had just 
seen the Declaration, acknowledged, with 
thankfulness, the moderation of its terns, 
but desired mere time for deliberation, 
and his principal reason appears to have 
been that he wished first to see the Decla- 
ration become a legal authority, The 
Chancellor acquiesced in his request for 
more time to deliberate, without noticing 
what certainly implied «a suspicion of the 
king’s sincerity, or rather the sincerity of 
those around him, by whose advice he 
was supposed to be guided. 

*¢ In a conference, however, with Dr, 
Reynolds and Mr. Calamy, Baxter agreed 
with them, that a bishoprick might be ae- 
cepted, without any violation of the Cove- 
nant, or owning the ancient prelacy. Butit 
is not easy to discover by what process of 
reasoning he could arrive at the conclusion, 
that the acceptance of a bishoprick, even 
if the declaration had passe1 into a law, 
would not be a violation of the Covenant, 
Baxter, we have already noticed, was 
averse to the Covenant, and prevented all 
persons over whom he had iofluence, from 
taking it; but instead of putting a mean- 
ing on plain words which they cannot pos- 
sibly bear, might he not have acted more 
wisely in recammending an acknowledg- 
ment of error ? 

‘¢ The voice of the city, he, goes on to 
tell us, was for him and Dr. Reynoldsto 
accept of bishopricks, because they were 
‘known to be for moderate episcopacy ;’ 
but Calamy’s case, he adds, was different. 
Calamy had preached and written, and 
done so much agaivst that church-govern- 
ment, that his acceptance of its highest 
office would be too grossly inconsistent to 
be tolerated, even for a moment, by his 
friends and admirers. Baxter, .on the 
other hand, although he seemed deter- 
mined from fhe first to refuse, yet pto- 
fessed he did not refuse the preferment, a& 
a thing which he judged unlawful in itself, 
but for certain reasons, or rather doubts, 
which had much weight in his own mind. 

«¢ While ia this humour, Dr. Reynolds 
and Mr. Calamy consulted him again as 
to what he purposed himself, and what he 
would advise in their case. On this ocea- 
sion, he repeated his opinion of the law- 
fulness of the episcopacy described in. the 
Declaration, ‘ where better cannot be had,’ 
but added, that. ‘scandal might make it. 
more unfit for some men than for others;’ 
alluding, probably, to Calamy, to whom, 
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he says, he wonld give no counsel. As 
for Dr. Reynolds, he persuaded him to 
accept a bishoprick, provided he publicly 
declared that he accepted it on the king’s 
Decliration, and would Jay it down when 
he could no longer exercise it on those 
terms.”’—pp. Ixi. Ixii. 

« We have already noticed that Baxter 
advised Dr. Reynolds to accept a bishop- 
rick, provided he publicly declared that 
he took it on the terms of the king’s de- 
claration, and would Jay it down when le 
could no longer exercise it oa those terms. 
All this Dr Reynolds had previously con- 
sidered 2s his duty, and now read to 
Baxter an adress to the King, in which he 
expressed the sentiowts be wes to avow 
to his Majesty whea he accepted the office. 
Baxter adds, rather uncharitably, because 
ke might easily have ascertained the fact, 
that he cannot tell ‘ whether he did or fio.’ 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt 
that he did what he engaged to do, for the 
satisfaction of his own mind, and it may 
be'safely presumed, in the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, that he performed 
the duties of Lis office with « tender re- 
gard to the couscientious scruples of the 
Non-couformists in hisdiocese No com- 
plaint whatever has been made of his 
condu¢t in this respect, nor has Calamy 
recorded the name of any of his clergy 
who were treated by him with barsiimess. 
Mr. Pierce (from Kennet) says, that ‘ He 
carried the wounds of the church in his 
heart and bowels to the grave with him, as 
iswell known to many who knew him.’ 
Nor is he the only prelate who deeply re- 
gretted the loss of those clergymea whom, 
by the severe letter of the Jaw, he was pre- 
vented from retaining in the church.’’—- 
pp. Ixiv. Ixv. 

After giving a short account of 
the Bishop’s conduct at the Savoy 
conference, Mr. Chalmer’s. con- 
cludes his narrative by uoticing 
the last years of his life. 

** Dr. Reynolds passed the remainder 
of his life on his diocese, with the excep- 
tion of a very few visits to London, pria- 
Cipally during his attendance on Parlia- 
ment, On such occasions, in 1666, 1667, 
and 1669, he appears to have occasionally 
preached before the House of Peers, and 
before the King; three of these sermons, 
Which are now among his works, were 
printed singly in his life-time. 

“On September 29, 1671, he had the 
honour of entertaining, at his palace, the 
King, Queen, the Dukes of York, Mon- 
mouth, and Buckingham, and other no- 

» then on a short visit at Norwich. 

“ It has already been noticed that some 

prelates of this period exercised their au- 

ty, in executing the laws against the 
separatists, with considerable moderation. 
Of this, we have ample proofs,in Calamy’s 
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biography of the ejected clergy. - It can- 
not, therefore, be thought surprising that 
the Bishop of Norwich, who held a like 
faith with the ejected, should take every 
opportunity either to retain them in the 
church, or to win them over tv it, or to 
overlook their irregularities as far as this 
was possible. Ca'amy has not advanced 
a single instance of oppression in the die- 
cese of Norwich; on the contrary, ia one 
or two instances, where he has occasion to 
notice the Bishop’s conduct, he speaks of 
him with respect. In one case, which may 
be found in Kennet’s Register, the latter 
thinks that our prelate went farther than 
he was justified, in allowing a minister to 
preach who had refused re-ordination. 
Many of the Presbyteriaus might have 
been retained in the church, had they not 
refused to acknowledge the invalidity of 
the orders they received at the hands of 
the Presbyteriaus, and consented to be re- 
ordained according to the form vow esta- 
blished in the church. Among these was 
the pious Philip Henry, who, wn account 
of his excelleut character, was afterwards 
included ia the commission of the peace, by 
the name of Philip Heary, Esq. 

* Another proof of Dr. Keynold’s mo- 
deration is afforded in Pairtax’s Life of 
Owen Stockton, a divine of considerable 
eminence, We are.told that he ofiiciated, 
withont molestation, at Chattisham in 
Suffolk ; aud *¢ other neighbouring pa> 
rishes wanting ministers, called in the 
help of Nonconformists, who enjoyed the 
liberty of their ministry for many years, if 
not until this day.’ ‘ 

** In 1676, the year of our ‘prelate’s 
death, a census was taken of his diecese, 
which was then said to contain 16,876 
Conformists, and 7934 Nonconiormists, a 
small proportion, being only 21 to 2146. 
In his predecessor Bishop Hall’s time, 
ont of 1500 clergymen in the diocese, not 
30 were cither excommunicated or sus- 
pended for nonconformity, or, as it was 
then called, Puritanism. From Calamy 
we learn, that the number of the clergy 
ejected was only 163; and Walker repre- 
sents only 200 as the number ejected by 
the various Committees under the usur- 
pation, 

‘* For many years before his death ‘he 
suffered much by the stoné and gravel, 
disorders contracted by a sedentary life 
during his many years of close study. Mrs. 
Reynolds appears to have been afflicted in 
a similar manner, but survived her hus- 
band some years. He appears to have 
been much debilitated by frequent at- 
tacks ; and for a considerable time before 
his death, was obliged to employ an ama- 
nuensis in his ordinary correspondence, 
having little more strength than to ap- 
pend his signature in a hand evidently 
enfeebled. Towards the close of his life, 
and when on his death-bed, he suffered, 
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but bore patiently, the torture of repeated 
fits of gravel and suppression. He died 
at his palace in Norwich, between ten aud 
twelve in the forenoon, July 28, 1676, in 
the seventy sixth year of his age.’’— 
pp. Ixvi—Ixviii. 

From the life of Bishop Rey- 
nolds, we must now ‘turn to his 
works, in which a permanent 
monument is erected to his charac- 
ter and talents. The. first volume 
contains, besides the memoir, the 
Vanity of the Creature—the Sinful- 
ness‘of Sin—and the Life of Christ. 
The first of these treatises is one 
of the chief performances of the 
Bishop’s pen. And certainly few 
human productions contain more 
striking, impressive, and deeply 
humbling views of the nature and 
circumstances of man. In it and 
the following, which is closely 
connected with it, we have de- 
scriptions of depravity and in- 
firmity, not more powerful than 
they are correct, and from the 
painful assurance of which, we can 
find no relief but in that Gospel, 
which Reynolds endeavours to 
illustrate in the last treatise, under 
the title of the life of Christ. In 
his description of sin, he occa- 
sionally descends too low, and 
employsa phraseology, from which 
the good taste of the present times 
will revolt. But to compensate for 
this, there are many beauties of 
sentiment and style. He comes 
néarer, in our estimation, to Leigh- 
top than any other author of that 
period. There is not indeed al- 
ways that inimitable softness and 
heavenly unction, which distin- 
guish the writings of that saintly 
writer; but there is much of his 
spirit, his felicity of expression, 
and his evangelical tone of think- 
ing. He had mixed more with 
the world than his distinguished 
contemporary, from which he de- 
rived, perhaps, a greater insight 
into its deformity, and a greater 
vigour of character; but from 
which he could scarcely escape 
without sustaining injury. 
(To be concluded in our ne rt.) 
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Remarks on Oaths, principally show- 
ing the Duty of Legislative Inter. 
ference to abolish some and to 
reform others of the Oaths admi- 
nistered in this Country, as being 
false, or frivolous, or unnecessary, 
Hatchard and Son, 1826. pp.92, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
THE continued and apparent in. 
crease of our national calamities 
must press upon every reflect- 
ing mind an anxious inquiry: re. 
specting the latent causes which 
have, in the midst of plenty, pro- 
duced famine, and which, in the 
midst of exulting confidence and 
abounding wealth, have spread the 
most alarming suspicions and dis- 
tressing embarrasments through 
the land. We are not politicians 
—we meddle not with the sudden 
transition from war to peace—the 
return to a metallic currency—the 
necessary effects of over-trading— 
the consequences of speculation— 
the baneful influence of the cor 
laws—the repeal of the ancient 
conimercial code, or any other of 
those topics with which men de- 
light to amuse or to perplex them- 
selves. It is for us to regard, not 
the speculations of political eco- 
nomists, but the admonitory voice 
of experience, which, from amidst 
the ruins of empires, once as pros- 
perous and as proud as our own, 
proclaims, in the language of re- 
velation, that “ righteousness ex- 
alteth a nation, but sin is a fe- 
proach to any people.” Guided in 
our inquiries by this infallible 
aphorism, we may easily account 
for our afflictions; and to avert 
divine judgments, it becomes the 
duty of every one “ who sighs 
and cries for the abominations of 
the land,” not only to deplore, but 
publicly to reprobate them, that 
they may be forsaken. Amongst 
other national offences, we have 
been long guilty of the shame- 
less abuse and violation of solemn 
oaths; yea, ‘‘ because of sweat- 
ing the land mourneth.” “ La- 
mentable is it,” said Sir Walter 
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Raleigh, ‘that taking of oaths 
now-a-days is made rather a mat- 
ter of custom than conscience.” And 
what he deplored two centuries 
ago, has till now been fearfully 
increasing, through a mistaken 
system of legislation, which de- 
mands the awful sanction and 
needless repetition of oaths -in 
cases the most frivolous and ab- 
surd; so that even Dr. Paley was 
compelled to admit, though he 
did it in silken phrase, that there 
does exist ‘a general inadvertency 
to the obligation of oaths, which, 
both in a religious and political 
view, is much to be lamented.” 

' We therefore feel that the pious 
but unknown author of this pam- 
phlet has done his duty as a Bri- 
ton and a Christian, in exposing 
the character of the great majority 
of oaths administered in this coun- 
try as “‘ FALSE, FRIVOLOUS, or 
UNNECESSARY.” After discuss- 
ing, in the two first chapters, the 
lawfulness of oaths, in which he 
arrives at the opinions generally 
entertained amongst Christians, he 
proceeds to consider—oaths to ob- 
serve or enforce local statutes— 
oaths administered in the univer- 
sities—oaths on admission to of- 
fices and franchises—oaths rela- 
ting to revenue and commerce— 
on judicial oaths—on the repe- 
tition of oaths—on the mode of 
administering oaths—on the form 
of an oath—with some concluding 
remarks. Having thus given an 
analytical view of this important 
tract, we shall only quote our 
author to illustrate the remarks we 
feel it our duty further to make 
upon this subject. The fact can- 
not be longer concealed, that the 
system- of binding every petty 
transaction with the awful sanc- 
tion of an oath, has at length at- 
tained to such a height of absurdity 
and wickedness, as well nigh to 
destroy the influence of the solemn 
a, and to blunt the moral sense 
of those who are required to take 
it, and who are thus, by the law, 
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made to violate the law, by an act 
of deliberate perjury, almost at 
every stage of human life. This 
may be thought a bold assertion, 
but we are prepared to illustrate 
and sustain it. 

Suppose a gentleman of fortune 
places his son on the foundation 
of Winchester College : at the age 
of fifteen, the lad is required to 
take a solemn oath to observe the 
founder’s statutes, and which ex- 
pressly forbids him ‘* Secreta re- 
velare ad extra:” but how must 
this young gentleman laugh at the 
mummery of this oath, seeing that 
the grave enactments of William 
of Whykeham, which he swears 
to keep, like the secrets of free- 
masonry, are in fact perfectly un- 
known to him, being locked up in 
the safe custody of some episcopal 
Warden, and to which statutes he 
has no access without special ap- 
plication to him for the purpose! 
It was the intention of William 
of Whykeham that seventy poor 
scholars should be educated in 
his munificent. establishment, and 
therefore the phrase, pauperes et 
indigentes scholares, is employed 
again and again in the statutes, as 
descriptive of those who should 
be alone elected; and the good 
man, to make surety doubly sure, 
enacted, that if any scholar should 
afterward possess, in temporals or 
spirituals, annui valoris centum so- 
lidorum, a hundred shillings a-year, 
he should be expelled the College. 
Now this youngster swears to ob- 
serve those statutes secundum pla- 
num literalem et grammaticalem 
sensum et intellectum in their plain 
and obvious sense, which he has 
never seen, or if perchance he has 
seen them, which exclude him, on 
account of his patrician rank and 
fortune, from the foundation! Yet 
there he stays, revelling in the 
profligate expenditure of his rank, 
in direct violation of the oath 
which he has taken, patronized 
and caressed by the guardians of 
public morals. This is, however; 
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in every sense, his novitiate—per- 
jury not excepted:—the young 
gentleman must go to the uni- 
versity, and then devote himself 
to the church, the bar, or the se- 
nate; or should he choose even the 
life of a country gentleman, he will 
yet have enough to do, in this 
awful work of forswearing! But 
let us attend him to his next stage. 
The youth arrives at Oxford, 
and appears before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, describes his rank in life, 
and pays a matriculation fee, sub- 
scribes “to the thirty-nine articles, 
takes the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and swears ‘‘ to ob- 
serve all statutes, privileges, and 
customs” of the university: and 
though there is an ‘‘ exiwoprne seu 
explanatio juramenti, &c.” which is 
a long discussion on the meaning 
of the oath, which points out the 
various cases in which thése who 
transgress the statutes are guilty 
of perjury, and. condemns as a 
violation, the systematic neglect of 
any statute, however obsolete ; 
yet our young collegian, in com- 
mon with his venerable seniors, 
reckless of the oath, habitually 
neglects these musty enactments. 


** The promises made by the matricula- 
tion oath are not limited to the period of 
pupilage. ‘The words expressly extend the 
obligation to the whole time of the person 
continuing in the university. Yet are the 
same promises repeated with the solemnity 
of an oath, every time the matriculated 
member takes any new degree. For what 
purpose ? Is the matriculation oath grown 
stale by a few years residence in the uni- 
versity ? Or is its obligation so little con- 
sidered, and so soon forgotten, that it is 
found necessary to renew it every three or 
four years? So in colleges, the oath to 
observe the statutes, which is first taken 
on admission to a scholarship, is repeated 
on admission to a fellowship. ‘This also is 
needless. Is this repetition consistent 
with the spirit of our Saviour’s injunction, 
* Swear not at all?’ Is it quite free from 
the sin of taking God’s name in vain ?— 
pp- 46, 47. 


We have not room to illustrate 
the full extent. of this fearful sys- 
tem, as our student passes through 
his collegiate course, in which, at 
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every stage, he swears that he has 
kept the statutable terms, per- 
formed the statutable exercises, 
subscribed the statutable decla. 
rations, and paid the statutable 
fees, the latter being the only 
parts, we imagine, of which he has 
been ever reminded : but we quote 
the testimony of the writer of this 
pamphlet. 


‘© ] have witnessed with pain the effect 
produced by them on the minds of the 
young men, by. whom they are takea, 
1 have witnessed the ridicule, which is hy 
many cast upon these oaths, just before 
they go up to the proctor who administers 
them; and | aim satisfied, that the mis- 
chief produced by the practice is neither 
slight nor transient. The young mind is 
thus accustomed to trifle with an oath; 
and the habit or impression is not left 
behind, when the individual leaves the 
university.” —pp. 52, 53. 

Now, to whatever profession the 
young gentleman turns, whether 
he enter the Church, the Inns of 
Court, or the Parliament, the samé 
scandalous system awaits him. 


‘¢ | have heard of a member of parlia- 
ment, who, when asked in what sense he 
had, on taking his seat, subscribed the 
declaration, (required of members of par- 
liament, by stat. 30 Car. IL. sec. ii. cap. 1,) 
that the sacrifice of the mags is idolatrous, 
replied, that he had not much considered 
it; that he looked upon. those things, 
much like the college oaths and subscriptions, 
Well does such a sentiment.as this de- 
serve the consideration of our legislators! 
It is inevitable, that by the multiplication 
and repetition of oaths, and declarations, 
and subscriptions, some unnecessary, some 
unmeaning, some trifling, some antiquated 
and scarcely intelligible, the awe with 
which oaths would otherwise te taken, 
and solemn declarations made or sub- 
scribed, should be essentially impaired; 
and while some, perhaps, of tender con- 
science, are by these barriers repelled 
from employments, for which they aré 
pre-eminently qualified, the great ma- 
jority do without reflection, as: others 
have done before them, and are doing 
around them ; and thus the object of the 
legislature is defeated, and laws intended 
to exclude unfit persons from office, have 
only the effect of excluding some who 
may, of all others, be the best qualified.” 
pp. 53, 54, © : 


But, alas! this profanation is 


not confined to the patrician or 
ders ; it is emphatically a national 
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sim, interwoven with the whole 
ity of the country, extending 
even to murticipal and commercial 
transactions. The young trader 
eannot become free of the com- 
to which he belongs, and of 
the city of London, where he may 
chance to dwell, without taking 
oaths of the most distressing cha- 
facter to a conscientious mind. 


« The oath taken on admission to the 
Goldsmith’s Company, in the city of Lon- 
don, is a specimen. The candidate for 
admission swears (among a variety of 
other matter) not to set pearls in gold. 
If, therefore, any person, having taken 
up his freedom in this company, after- 
wards carries on the trade of a goldsmith 
and jeweller, it is obvious, that, in the 
common course of his business, he vio- 
jates this oath every day of his life. Those, 
indeed, who exercise the trade of a gold- 
smith, do not necessarily take up their 
freedom in the Goldsmith’s Company ; and 
inany take up their freedom in that com- 
pany, who have no intention of carrying 
ou the trade. The apprentice who claims 
his freedom by service, the son who claims 
it by birth, takes it up in that company of 
which his master, or his father, as the case 

be, is free, without regard to the 
business which he has learnt, or in which 
he proposes to gain his livelihood. Still 
the oath is very objectionable. If the 
person, who takes it, is to exercise the 
trade of a goldsmith and jeweller, he 
pledges himself to abstain froni a practice, 
which he intends to follow every day of his 
life—if he intends to carry on some other 
business, the oath, in this part, is nuga- 
tory.”"—pp. 59, 60. 


-~Do commercial pursuits lead 
him to have transactions with his 
Majesty’s customs, he will there 
be required to take a multitude of 
oaths, notoriously objectionable. 


That a custom-house oath should 
have hecome a proverb, is the disgrace 
and the sin of the nation. Whence has 
this arisen? In part from the multi- 
plicity, and in part from the nature, of 

oaths imposed by the legislature. The 
multiplicity of these oaths is mischievous ; 
it familiarizes the mind of those who take 

to a ceremony, which should never 
he approached without awe, but which, 
from habit, many go through with as 
Much unconcern as any other part of 
mercantile business. The nature of these 
oaths is in many cases objectionable, 

imes relating to matters respecting 
Which.the deponent: has no knowledge, 
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nor any means of forming a belief; some- 
times being in a prescribed form, or of 
a prescribed teuor, not adapted to the 
variety Of circumstances which. arise in 
commercial transactions. Where an oath 
is required respecting matters, of which 
the deponent can have no certain know- 
ledge, or probable ground of belief, a care- 
lessness as to the contents of an oath is 
the natural result; and, where an oath 
is required in the prescribed form, or of 
a prescribed tenor, the conscience first 
bends to take it, in -a sense not justified 
by a rigorous construction of the oath, in 
a case where it might perhaps be fairly 
presumed, that the legislature, if it had 
foreseen such a case, would have framed 
the oath ‘so as to meet it; and afterwards 
the oath is taken in cases, which do not 
admit of any such palliation. 

‘¢ It is not necessary, under this head, 
to enter into detail. One or two speci- 
inens of these oaths may suffice. One 
specimen may be taken from the act of 
the last session for the general regulation 
of the customs, 6 Geo. 1V. cap. 107. This 
act is a new code of custom-house law, 
the several laws relating to the customs 
having been repealed by a previous act of 
the same session. The specimen. which ! 
would select, is the oath which the owner, 
or commission-merchant, or his agent, 
having shipped for exportation goods on 
which a bounty or drawback is allowed, 
and having obtained a debenture for such 
bounty or drawback, is required to make 
before he can obtain payment of the de- 
benture. He must ‘ make oath upon 
the debenture, that the goods mentioned 
therein have been actually exported, and 
have not been relanded, and are not in- 
tended to be relanded in any part of the 
United Kingdom, nor in the Isle of Man, 
(unless entered for the Isle of Man,) nor 
in the Islands of Faro or Ferro.’ How 
cap an owner or commission-merchaut 
residing in London know, whether the 
goods have or have not been relanded in 
Ireland, or the Isle of Man, or the Isles of 
Faro or Ferro? How can a commission- 
merchant or an agent have such a satis- 
factory knowledge of the intention of his 
principal, as to be able to swear positively 
that the goods are not intended to be re- 
landed in any of the places specified in the 
oath.”’--pp. 62--64. : 


It will not therefore surprise 
our readers to be informed, that, 
a few years back, a respectable 
wholesale house in the city kept 
a simple half-witted man on pur- 
pose to go through this drudgery’ 
of swearing, which none of their 
better informed and upright ser- 
vants would undertake ! 
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Suppose, again, our young citi- 
zen prospers in his business, and 
is elected to the dignified paro- 
chial office of churchwarden—he 
enters upon his duties by swear- 
ing, with 20,000 of his brethren 
in the same office throughout the 
kingdom, that he will “ present 
all such things and persons” as to 
his ‘* knowledge are presentable 
by the laws ecclesiastical of this 
realm.” 


«* Now by the canons of 1603, the per- 
sons and things, which churchwardens are 
to present,-are distinctiy pointed out. By 
canon 109: ‘ If any offend their brethren, 
either by adultery, whoredom, incest, or 
drunkenness, or by swearing, ribaldry, 
usury, and. any other uncleaftness, and 
wickedness of life, the churchwardens, or 
questmen, and sidemen, in their next 
presentments to their ordinaries, shall 
faithfully present all and every of the said 
offenders, to the intent that they, and 
every of them,:may be punished. by the 
severity of the Jaws, according to their 
deserts.’ And by canon 110: ‘If the 
churchwardens, or questmen, or assist- 
ants, do or shall know any man within the 
parish, or elsewhere, that is a hinderer of 
the word of God to be read or sincerely 
preached, or of the execution of these 
our constitutions, or of a fautor of any 
usurped -or foreign power, by the laws of 
this realm justly rejected or taken away, 
or a defender of popish and erroneous doc- 
trine; they shall detect and present the 
same to the bishop of the diocese, or ordi- 
nary of the place, to be censured and 
punished according to such ecclesiastical 
jaws as are prescribed in that behalf.’ 
And by canon 1}i: ‘ In all visitations 
of bishops and archdeacons, the church- 
wardens, and questmen, and sidemen, 
shall truly and personally present the 
names of all those -which behave them- 
selves rudely.and disorderly in the church, 
or which, by untimely ringing of bells, by 
walking, talking, or other noise, shall 
hinder the minister or preacher.’ And 
by canon 112: ‘ The minister, church- 
wardens, questmen, and assistants of 
every parish church, and chapel, shall 
yearly, within forty days after Easter, 
exhibit to the bishop or his chancellor, 
the names and surnames of all the pa- 
rishioners, as well men as women, which 
being at the age of sixteen, received not 
the communion at Easter before.’ And 
what, I would ask, would be the con- 
sequence, if the churchwardens of any 
parish should, according to the exigency 
of their oath, present all such offenders ? 
Would not an unquenchable torch of. dis- 








cord be lighted up in the parish? | Would 
they not infallibly ruin the peace, and 
exhaust in litigation the purses both of 
themselves and their fellow-parishioners? 
But’ in point of fact, no churchwarden 
ever makes such a presentment. Twieg 
a-year he delivers at the visitation an. 
swers in writing to a list of printed ques. 
tions, previously sent to him by tiie bishop 
or archdeacon, answers (it is generally 
understood) frivolous and uomeaning jn 
the extreme. The whole is, by all parties, 
considered as a farce; and ‘(if I am cor. 
rectly informed) the bishop or archdeacon 
seldom, if ever, looks at the return If 
the churchwarden escapes the guilt of 
perjury, it is because, happily, he knows 
not what persons and things are ‘ 
sentable by the laws ecclesiastical of this 
realm ;’ but I see not bow the oath can 
escape the censure of being a profane ceres 
mony, in which God’s holy name is taken 
in vain, and its sanctions given to a pro 
mise not understood, or (if understood) 
not intended to be performed.”—pp. 56— 
59. 


Many other illustrations might 
be offered ; but our minds sicken at 
these details of legalized transgres- 
sion, which are continued undis- 
turbed from age to age: we will 
therefore close this article with the 
impressive appeal of the. respect- 
able writer before us, thanking him 
sincerely for the labour he has 
bestowed on the subject, and re- 
commending his pamphlet to the 
attention of all those who believe 
that a national transgression leads 
on to national ruin. 


** Has not, therefore, « case been made 
out for the interference of the legislature? 
Is not God’s holy name taken in vain, 
under the sanction and at the requisition 
of the laws, not on a few occasions, but 
continually, habitually? Is not this a na- 
tional sin? Does not this tend to destroy 
the reverence due to an oath, and relax 
the bonds by which society is held to- 
gether? Has not the sanction of an oath 
already lost much of its efficacy in re- 
spect of oaths of office, and in matters of 
trade and revenue? And, if it is still im 
a considerable degree respected in our 
courts of justice, can we expect that they 
will long escape the demoralizing effect of 
the present system? Has not the multi- 
plicity of frivolous and unnecessary oaths 
administered in our universities a mostdan* 
gerous tendency to corrupt the very sources 
of national morality? The subject ue 
awful subject, and 1 fear I may not 
done it justice. But I would in concealed 
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ask, if the third commandment is con- 
tinaally, and habitually and systematically 
violated in this country, not merely by 
that customary and profane swearing 
which the laws, though under most in- 
adequate penalties, prohibit, but in oaths 
administered at the requisition or under 
the sanction of the laws or of those local 
eustoms and statutes which the laws al- 
low, will not God visit for these things ? 
Can we, if we persist in this course, hope 
for his blessing on the nation? These are 
serious questions, which I would earnestly 
press upon the consideration of all those 
who are by the laws of the country 
intrusted with a voice in the legislature.” 
pp. 90, 91. 
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History of the Commonwealth of 
England, from its Commence- 
ment to the Restoration of Charles 
the Second: By W. Godwin. 
Vol. II. 8vo. Colburn. 


HavinG introduced the first vo- 
lume of this important work to 
the attention of our readers, in our 
aumber for February, 1825, it is 
not necessary that we should again 
enter at large into an examination 
of its merits. The admiration we 
expressed of the first volume, is 
more than due to the present. 
The difficulties attendant upon the 
undertaking, multiply as the his- 
torian advances to that great crisis 
of public affairs, which Jed to the 
execution of the king ; and it strikes 
us that Mr. Godwin’s talent rises 
with the difficulty of his subject. 
No one who is not well acquainted 
with the literature of those times, 
—a mass of political and theologi- 
calspeculation, not equalled either 
for bulk. or subtlety by any suc- 
ceeding age, can possibly be aware 
of the merit of a historian, who 
presents a candid and compre- 
hensive statement of the trans- 
actions of that period, and a just 
portraiture of the eminent men 
of all parties, by which it was 
distinguished. The pleasure we 
have felt in the perusal of this 
second volume, exceeds that ex- 
cited by the first, because the 
composition of the work is more 
Staceful and easy, and the illus- 
New Serizs, No, 21. 
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tration of events displays greater 
labour and caution. The author 
has spared no pains to possess him- 
self of accurate information. He 
has evinced considerable skill and 
acuteness in testing or correcting 
statements of facts made by party 
men. After having examined and 
exposed one of the empty boasts 
of King Charles to the Privy 
Council of Scotland, respecting 
the growth of the royal party, he 
expresses a feeling which has, ‘no 
doubt, often crossed his mind in 
the course of his researches, when 
the contrary or partial statements 
of different writers had left him in 
perplexity, or when the absence of 
all light u 1s some important trans- 
action had plunged him deeply into 
the ocean of conjecture. 

‘It is thus that history is obliged to 
grope its way in treating of the most con- 
siderable events. We put together seem- 
ings, and draw our inferences as well as 
we may. Contemporaries who employ 
themselves in preserving facts, are sure to 
omit some of the most material, upon the 
presumption of their notoriety, and. that 
they are what every body knows, History, 
in some of its most essential members, 
dies, even as generations of men pass off 
the stage, and the men who were occupied 
in the busy scene become victims of mor- 
tality. If we could call up Cromwell from 
the dead,—nay, if we could cal] up some 
one of the comparatively insignificant ac- 
tors in the time of which we are treating, 
and were allowed the opportunity of pro- 
posing to him the proper questions, how 
many doubts would be cleared up, how 
many perplexing matters would be unra- 
velled, and what a multitude of interesting 
anecdote would be revealed to the eyes of 
posterity! But history comes like a 
beggarly gleaner in the field, after death, 
the great Lord of the domain, has gathered 
the crop with his mighty hand, and lodged 
it in his garner, which no man can open.” 
—pp- 29, 30. . 

Mr. Godwin appears to us pe- 
culiarly distinguished, by a wise 
and ardent love of freedom. No 
stigma of fanaticism, or scare-crow 
of rebellion, can deter him from 
doing justice to the high-born 
emotions of the men who con- 
secrated themselves at its shrine. 
Through all the perplexities of 
party interests, and all the tangled 
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threads of personal, sectarian, or 
state policy, he pursues the fa- 
vourite theme, and never fails to 
inspire into his readers a por- 
tion of his own admiration and 
enthusiasm. We must be per- 
mitted, however, to say his fa- 
vourite passion neither blinds him 
to the errors and defects of the 
men who symbolise with himself, 
nor to the excellencies, personal 
and public, by which many of 
their opponents were characte- 
rized. He has all the ardour, 
but none of the precipitancy of an 
enthusiast, and appears to look 
upon the events and characters of 
thes times he chronicles, with a 
large measure of that dumen siccum 
which is as praiseworthy and es- 
sential in the historian and the phi- 
losopher. 

We have yet seen no annalist 
who has so thoroughly sifted the 
principles of the three leading 

ies of the time, or who has 
more faithfully represented the 
ends and motives by which they 
were respectively actuated, during 
a series of years, and through a 
long course of complicated and 
fearful transactions. The follow- 
ing citation exhibits the relative 
state of the Presbyterians and In- 
dependents in 1645, when the total 
repugnancy of their mutual prin- 
ciples, as to the theory of govern- 
ment began to be seriously felt. 


** It has already been mentioned, that 
in the autumn of 1644, Cromwell moved 
for, and obtained a Committee of the two 
Houses of Parliament, to be joined with 
the Scots Commissioners, and a Com- 
mittee of the Assembly of Divines, whose 
business it should be to take into cunsider- 
ation the differences of opinion in point of 
church-government,and endeavour a union, 
if possible; or, if not, to apply themselves 
to advise means by which tender con- 
sciences might be borne with, consistently 
with Scripture and the public peace. This 
Committee was afterwards known by the 
name of the Committee of Accommo- 
dation. The Presbyterians, including the 
Scots, inclined to the first part of the al- 
ternative here stated; and seeing that 
their adversaries were too formidable, both 
in energy and ability, to be subdued by 
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[Septenther, 
means of rigour alone, consented to call 
on them for a statement of what they re. 
quired, and were willing to consider whe. 
ther, by some unessential sacrifices, 
could win them over to the union they gg 
earnestly desired. But the Independents 
did not approve of this mode of settling 
the business, and, to the great astonish. 
ment and scandal of their opponents, not 
contente:! with being tolerated themselves, 
insisted upon the same privilege for Ana- 
baptists, Lutherans, and the adherents of 
every kind of error, provided it were ¢ not 
fundamental,’ or maintained against know. 
ledge. Another question, intimately con. 
nected with this, and not less earnes 
cebated, was that of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, or the power of the keys. This 
contained in it admission to or exclusion 
from the symbols of the Christian faith, 
excommunication and church censures, to. 
gether with such incapacities and badges 
of disgrace as it might be deemed proper 
to annex to those censures. The power of 
suppressing heretical doctrines was not 
complete without that addition. The 
Scots, therefore, and the adherents of their 
system in England, required that this 
power should be vested exclusively, aud 
in its fall extent, in the officers and coun- 
cils of the church. There was no ques- 
tion that the Presbyterian hierarchy and 
gradation of classes and officers were to 
be set up in England by law. © The power 
of discipline was therefore to be ceded to 
the hierarchy; but it was disputed with 
what limitation it was to be given; and 
next the friends of liberty insisted that an 
appeal should lie from the censures of the 
church to the judgment of parliament. 
Of course ali the common topics lay open 
in this case, against the sacrilege of 

ring what was done by spiritual persons in 
their exercise of their functions, to the 
examination and control of a lay assembly. 
The power of the Independents, however, 
was perpetually increasing. It was the 
army of the new model that won the battle 
of Naseby, and, after that victory, had 
with so much vigilance and success com- 
pleted the campaign; and their exploits 
stood in strong contrast with the flucta- 
ations and irresolute proceedings of the 
commanders in former years, and with the 
inactiveness and inefficiency of the ‘Scots 
army in the present year. The parties in 
this great contention for religious and in- 
tellectual liberty were very closely matched; 
and seldom has any struggle been carried 
on with more vigorous pertinacity. On 
one side were the City of London, the 
London clergy; and, doubtless, the majo 
rity of the clergy throughout the king- 
dom, the assembly of divines, and 
potent and combined body of the Scottish 
nation. On the other side were the army, 
the religious Independents, the political 
Independents, the Erastians, such as Selden 
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and Whitelock, and a combination of men 
the highest.degree of talent, Cromwell, 
ane, St. John, and others. ‘The parlia- 
ment itself was nearly equally divided ; 
and sometimes the one party had the pre- 
salent authority, and sometimes the other. 
The most earnest contention was directed 
to the point of excommunication, in which 
the church demanded to be vested with a 
fall and unlimited authority. The adver- 
sariesof Presbyterian usurpation directed 
their efforts to the controlling and shack- 
ling that authority They first caused 
the House of Commons to call on the As- 
sembly for a specific enumeration of those 
disqualifications which should be sufficient 
to shut out the individual from a partici- 
pation in religious ordinances, that this 
enumeration might be inserted in a law to 
be made on the subject. The Assembly 
tonsented to give in an enumeration, but 
the necessity of its being followed 

with a genera] clause, providing for other 
scandals and irregularities not contained 
inthe schedule. Another point in which 
they were thwarted about the same time, 
was ina yote of the House of Commons, 
by which it was proviced, that if any person 
ld find himself aggrieved by the pro- 
ceedings of those possessing authority 
in auy particular congregation, he should 
have the liberty of appeal to the Classical 
Assembly, from thence to the provincial, 
from thence to the national, and finally to 
the parliament; thus giving to the civil 
authority the superiority, in the last resort, 
over the ecclesiastical.. Thus far the bu- 
“siness had advanced previously to the great 
event of the battle of Naseby.”’—pp. 62 


We have remarked in the whole 
of Mr. Godwin’s work, a com- 
mendable abstinence from bitter 
invective, and a readiness to ex- 
oe upon the most candid and 

| principles, the mistaken no- 
tions and unjustifiable acts of the 
wise and good men of all parties. 
He seems always alive to the 
difficulties of their situation, and 
the novelty of the dilemmas into 
which they were thrown; and 
while he feels bound in conscience 
and consistency always to lean to 
liberal measures, and to award the 
largest meed of his approbation 
to the most tolerant party, he yet 
eensures in measured phrase, and 


always condemns with moderation 
and temper. There is great per- 
spicuity and condensation in his 
Statements, and we think him much 
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more felicitous than all his prede- 
cessors upon English history, in 
conveying an intelligible a or- 
derly narration of the facts he 
wishes to represent. We do not 
sympathise with him in all his at- 
tachment to republicanism. He 
appears to us to look at it rather 
in the ideal than the practical. 
In the former it is the most beau- 
tiful, in the latter the most de- 
formed of political systems; yet 
we cannot refase our admiration 
to the following able passage. 


** Changes in the political government 
and constitution of a country will, by men 
of a humane and conscientious temper, 
be proposed with caution, and endeavoured 
to be executed with wariness and modera- 
tion. But when important alterations are 
absolutely required, those persons are 
searcely to be censured, who, in the im- 
provement they meditate, should ca 
forward their thoughts to the best, to that 
system which will operate in a way the 
most auspicious to moral courage and 
social virtue. England can hitherto searcely 
be said to have exhibited any political 
state that should excite the partiality and 
attachment of an enlarged and reflecting 
mind. Under the feudal system, the 
Lords only had a species of equality and 
power, while the cultivators of the soil 
were slaves. When that system declined, 
the wars of York and Lancaster succeeded ; 
and it was difficult to say, what party 
would finally prove the stronger, in the 
close of that universal’ embroilment and 
confusion. In point of fact, the ascen- 
dancy of the Tudors followed; and, 
though there then existed among us many 
of the elements and materials of freedom, 
the administration was for the most part 
despotic. It needs no great stretch of 
fairness and penetration to enable us to 
say, whether the government of the first 
two Stuarts was such, as a true friend of 
man would have wished to see revived and 
perpetuated. Charles, so the firmest and 
most masculine spirits of the age pro- 
nounced, had forfeited his title to the 
crown of a free people. He was a lover 
of arbitary power, (we will not lay much 
stress upon that;) he had shown himself, 
in a variety of instances, a man whose en- 
gagements and protestations were Bo way 
to be relied on. He had ed war upon 
the representative body delegated by the 
nation; nothing could extinguish the 
hestility of his spirit ; he had applied him- 
self to arm bis partisans in every part of 
the empire, the Catholics of Ireland, and 
hireling forces from every quarter of the 
world, to work his will upon the nation, 
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It is not 4 light thing for a sober and mag- 
nanimous: people willingly to place at 
their head, and endow with royal preroga- 
tives, a man who for successive years had 
shed their blood in the field, and sought 
to subdue their resistance and their cou- 

. Another consideration, most mate- 
ri the case, was the passion of a great 
majority of the nation for religious re- 
form, and the aversion with which they 
regarded the old hierarchy. Surely, if 
change, if a new system can be commend- 
able, a more favourable opportunity could 
not have offered itself. The Common- 
wealthmen were earnest tu try of what 
stuff their countrymen were made, and 
whether, as Montesquicu says, they had 
virtue enough to fit them for, and to sus- 
tain a popular government. The master- 
Spirits of this time were not contented 
with the idea of a negative liberty, that 
should allow every man to obey the im- 
pulses of his own thought, and to-use his 
power of body and mind as he pleased ; 
they a8pired to a system and model of 
government, that was calculated to raise 
men to such excellence as human nature 
may afford, and that should render them 
magnanimous, frank, benevolent, and fear- 
less, that should make them feel, not 
merely each man for himself, and his own 
narrow circle ; but as brethren, as mem- 
bers of a community, where all should 
qregatbics in the good or ill fortune, 
the sorrows or joys of the whole.’’-- 
pp. 497, &c. 


These extracts will, we think, 
commend the work more effec- 
tually than any lengthened com- 
ments, in which we might have 
been tolerated. The calm, dispas- 
sionate, and dignified style of the 
whole performance, we cannot too 
much commend. The industry and 
research of the author are amply 
compensated by the important 
light he is enabled to throw on 
innumerable transactions, and the 
consistency which he is enabled to 
attach to the movements and mea- 
sures of the different parties of the 
time. The Presbyterians, indeed, 
will have little cause to applaud 
his labours, since every step of 
his investigation brings to fight 
new evidences of their selfish and 
intolerant principles. The excel- 
lence of many of the men who 
figured in that party is not to be 
‘questioned; but that Presbyte- 
rianism was then only struggling 








for the mastery, and not for the 
common liberties of mankind, jg 
put beyond dispute. They were 
ready to inflict on others, what 
they had formerly endured them- 
selves, and had certainly acquired 
neither wisdom nor moderation b 
all the things they had oullebed 
They were avowed and furious 
opposers of toleration, and thou 
we have seen the fact disputed by 
some of the northern Presbyte- 
rians of modern times, yet they will 
allow us to say, that all history 
awards to the Independents the 
palm of being the earliest, the 
steadiest, and the most consistent 
advocates of liberty of conscience, 
Mr. Godwin’s statement of facts 
on this point, is the most com- 
plete and lucid of any that has yet 
been exhibited, and we trust the 
success of his work will be com- 
mensurate to the labour it has cost 
him, and not unworthy a nation 
which has always been, and still 
stands, pre-eminent for its love of 
liberty. 

The only point on which we feel 
disposed to offer a ‘passing re- 
mark, by way of drawback, is in 
reference to his want of sympathy 
in the high religious attainments 
of many of the leading men of the 
Commonwealth. It was evidently 
not in the contemplation of Mr. 
G. to touch upon this feature im 
their character. It was possibly 
wise, that he has here been silent. 
We cannot but commend him for 
a forbearance, which might have 
betrayed incompetence on his 
part, and only have marred the 
utility of his undertaking—at the 
same time, it is a problem worthy 
the consideration of his profound- 
est philosophy—under what aus- 
pices were generated and matared 
that unrivalled excellence and 
magnanimity of character, which, 
in this distant review of it, so 
powerfully constrain the reve- 
rence of his understanding, and so 
triumphantly captivate the best 
feelings of his heart? These men 

















were Christians—and Christians of 
the highest order. We do not 
complain that Mr. G. has not 
done them justice, or that he has 
failed to tell us, that all their high 
qualities of intellect and heroism 
were combined with a profound 
for revelation; we do not 
complain that he has, after the 
example of the heartless Hume, 
and the malignant Gibbon, derided 
the men on account of their reli- 
jon, or wounded their religion 
through the sides of the men. 
There is evidently too much of 
true greatness of soul about Mr. 
G. to have betrayed him into such 
folly ; but all we regret is, that he 
is morally incapable of doing jus- 
tice to the prime and predominant 
ingredient in the characters of the 
men he admires. Ele has done 
justice to their names, and to their 
deeds; but the inspiring cause of 
all their greatness, their intense 
devotedness to the love of God 
and man, and the conscientious 
discipleship they had submitted to 
in the school of Christianity, is 
but slightly noticed. We are not 
unwilling, however, to accept Mr. 
Godwin’s services as far as they 
reach, and though we could have 
wished for a deeper tinge of sym- 
pathetic feeling in the religious 
principle of the great men, whose 
history he emblazons, we yet tender 
him our best thanks for the can- 
dour and respect he has uni- 
formly shown to religion and reli- 
gious men—a candour and re- 
spect which appear to us to indi- 
eate a state of mind, in reference to 
Christianity, considerably melio- 
rated from that of his earlier years. 
A Review of Nonconformity: a 
Discourse delivered at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. J. Kennedy, 
at Bury, Lancashire, September 
7, 1825. By John Ely. Lov- 
don: F. Westley. 
WE certainly owe an apology to 
the very respectable author of this 
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Review of Nonconformity. But 
we can assure him, that his dis- 
course did not escape our atten- 
tion at the time of its first appear- 
ing; and we really suspect, that 
the full confidence we had as to its 
speedy and extensive circulation 
may have exercised some uncon- 
scious influence in leading us to 
mislay it for so long a period of 
time. Mr. Ely, before this, had 
presented to the public two or 
three single sermons, indicating a 
considerable share of talent; but 
rather wanting in chasteness and 
condensation of style. But, in 
the present discourse, we find an 
unusual quantity of thought and 
information, distinguished by great 
force and compression. It pre- 
sents a rapid indeed, but most va- 
luable history of Nonconformity, 
in language at once clear and 
energetic. 

After taking- a comprehensive 
view of the rise and progress of 
the Reformation, the writer ad- 
verts to that miserable policy, 
which produced the Uniformity 
Act. He takes notice, of course, 
of the Five Mile Act, pro- 
nounces an eulogium on the me- 
mory of William the Third, and 
expresses that high sense of re- 
gard, which, we believe, all Dis- 
senters entertain for the house of 
Hanover. From the second part 
of this discourse, in which Mr. 
Ely proceeds to certain general 
positions, we quote his remarks on 
schism, F 


*¢ Separation is not necessarily schism ; 
and, therefore, how will the Church of 
England roll away the charge of schism 
for its separation from the Church of 
Rome? or how shall we interpret the 
Scripture injunction, to withdraw our- 
selves from such as walk disorderly ? Nor 
is the party of separatists necessarily 
schismatics, because it happens to be infe- 
rior in number or in power; for after the 
manner which the predominant voice called 
heresy, did the primitive Christians wor- 
ship the God of their fathers. Though the 
Separatist were a single individual, he 
might perchance have rights, and truth, 
and conscience on his side. « . © « « 
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Nor would the separatist be necessarily 
schismatic, even though the party from 
which he might separate should be a true 
church ; for, when Paul saw those that 
* were apostles before’ him, endeavouring 
to impose the yoke of Jewish ceremonies 
on the church; even to them, ‘ he gave 
Pare by subjection, no, not for an hour ;’ 

ut boldly remonstrated with Peter, say- 
ing, ‘If thou, being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of the Gentiles, and not as do the 
Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to 
live as do the Jews 2?’’—pp. 24, 25. 


We believe the author is per- 
fectly correct when he adds— 


** How reluctant the Nonconformists 
were to separate from the English Church, 
is manifest from the whole history. Long 
did they continue silent, hoping for better 
times, before they ventured to disunite 
themselves. Earnestly did they petition 
for that liberty of conscience which was 
refused them. For more than a century 
did they solicit for a comprehension. They 
wished not to impose their views upon 
their brethren ; all that they desired was, 
to be allowed liberty in certain points, in 
regard to which their own consciences de- 
murred. 

** If their demur be deemed perverse 
and vexatious, because it respected vest- 
ments, and postures, and ceremonies ; let 
it be recollected, that these things stood 
intimately associated with the papal super- 
stition, and exerted over a people, but just 
emancipated from the papal yoke, a most 
dangerous influence. Let it be recollected, 
that it was the principle of human imposi- 
tion, rather than the minute ceremonial to 
which they objected. And let it be recol- 
lected, that it was not they that attached 
so much importance to these ceremonials, 
they wished them to be left indifferent ; 
it was by their enemies that they were 
made terms of communion.’’—pp. 25, 26. 


We should very unwillingly take 
a low station assigned us among 
the opposers of the errors of po- 
pery; but we have ‘often thought, 
that there is something highly ob- 
jectionable, in so frequently pub- 
lishing cheap abridgments of Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs; not that we at 
all doubt the general accuracy of 
his melancholy and horrifying 
statements; but we think, that the 
abstracted manner in which they 
are, for the most part, brought 
before the public, tends to instil, 






particularly into the minds of the 
young, some erroneous ideas, Jy. 
stead of designating any period 
of persecution by particular epithet 
such, for instance, as pagan, me 
popish, we would rather represent 
every persecution as the effect of 
that carnal mind which is enmij 
against God, or, at best, of that 
misapprehension respecting the 
litical innocence of mere theolo. 
gical opiaion, which has clung to 
the minds of some from whom we 
might have expected better things, 

Popery, indeed, as a religious 
system, appears to us essential] 
and unalterably intolerant, and 
its tendencies to persecution are 
too obvious; but we wish to do 
all the good we can to Catho- 
lics, and doubt whether we are at 
all likely to obtain a patient and 
candid hearing from them, after 
we have reminded them. of the 
cruel and antichristian conduct of 
their forefathers. Besides, how 
many denominations of professing 
Christians are there, who could 
with propriety assert an entise 
exemption from all culpability on 
this head! Some, besides the Ca- 
tholics, have been very deeply in- 
volved in this kind of criminality; 
and it is, therefore, quite unfair to 
represent the adherents of popery, 
as the only persecutors. Mr. Ely 
justly remarks— 

** The Nonconformist Martyrology might 
constitute another folio, in which the 
names of thousands and tens of thousands 
might be enrolled. They suffered fine and 
imprisonment ; they dwelt in woods, and 
went into voluntary exile; they were 
treated with ribald scorn by lordly ecele- 
siastics, and exposed in pillories to the 
hootings of the mob; their flesh was 
branded with hot iron, and their persons 
were cruelly disnrembered.’’—- p. 26. 

We could easily extend our 
quotations, but must content our- 
selves with recommending this dis- 
course as one of the best on the 
subject that ever came under our 
notice. 
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A Senmon on THE Deatuor JosEpx 
Borrenwortu, Esq. late M. P. for 
Dover. Preached at Great Queen Street 
Chapel, on Sunday, July 9, 1826. By 

i Watson. 8vo. pp. 33. Kershaw. 
This interesting sermon is rather a 
biographical portraiture, or a funeral 
oration, than a discourse on the text, 
(Gali. 24,) which the preacher selected 
for the occasion. It is, however, cha- 
racterised by that accurate discrimina- 
tion, and impassioned fervour, which 
usually mark the discourses of Mr. Wat- 
gon, After an eloquent and impressive 
introduction, containing some remarks 
on the text; the entire sermon is, con- 
fined to an exhibition of the private and 

blic character of the worthy and 
sat individual, whose death all 
classes of the Christian world must sin- 
cerely deplore. Mr. W.commences his 
eulogy, by referring to the evidence of 
Mr. Butterworth’s “‘ conversion to the 
true knowledge and faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” as the basis of all his 
personal and social worth. Of his reli- 
gion, he observes, that “it was devo- 
tional”—“ social”—and “truly Catho- 
lic.” To his ‘ zeal and benevolence,” 
he then refers, as marked traits of his 
personal character, and enters more par- 
ticularly into the consideration of his 
public life. We cannot follow Mr. W. 
mto all his detail of the political con- 
duct, and Parliamentary principles of 
his friend ; nor on one topic especially, 
ate we prepared to record our approba- 
tion in terms so unqualified as those 
adopted by the reverend penegyciet 
But we are nevertheless firmly per- 
suaded, that Christian principles and 
motives had a preponderating influence 
informing the public character of Mr. 
B.,and that his ultimate objects, in all 
his Parliamentary connexions, were such 
as regarded the honour and interests of 
his country, and the promotion of truth 
and em through the world. We 
wish that more- of fact and incident 
could have been supplied, as illustrative 
of the character of the Christian and 
the philanthropist ; for these were the 
highest distinctions possessed by the sub- 
ject of the oration before us ; and while 
we devoutly regret his removal, we sin- 
cerely recommend this valuable memo- 
rial of his character and his worth. 

A Treatise on THE Divine Sove- 
REiGNtr. By Robert Wilson, A. M. 
8v0. 6s. 6d.— 12mo. 3s. 
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Memorrs oF THE Lire anp Wrir- 
INGS OF THE Rev, Anprew Futter, 
Pastor of the Church at Kettering, §c. 
By J. W. Morris. New Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo. pp. 375. 
Wightman and Cramp, 1826. Price 
7s. 6d.—It gives us great satisfaction to 
announce a “‘ new and corrected edition” 
of this valuable work. On former occa- 
sions, we have recorded our opinion of 
the high character and distinguished ex- 
cellence of the late Andrew Fuller. 
The memoir before us is in many re- 
spects different from the interesting 
volume, published by the late venerable 
Dr. Ryland. The materials for biogra- 
phical detail, in the possession of Mr. 
Morris, were less minute and ample 
than those entrusted to the Doctor; but 
he has made better use of them, and has 
presented a portraiture of the intel- 
lectual and ministerial character of Mr. 
Fuller, so marked by versimilitude, and 
so admirably graphic in its expression, 
that it starts like life from the canvass, 
and gives every impartial beholder, 
the decisive impression of its fidelity. 
To the theological student in particular, 
we recommend the volume before us, 
as one that presents an admirable ac- 
count of the leading publications of one 
of the most acute*and powerful writers 
of the present age. 


_— 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


The Amulet; or, Christian and Lite- 
rary Remembrancer, for the year 1827. 
It will be published early in the month of 
November next, and will be embellished 
by twelve beautiful and interesting en- 
gravings of the very highest character, 
from paintings by many of the most emi- 
nent Artists of the age, including Howard, 
R. A., Stothard, R. A., Wright, Stepha- 
noff, Corbould, Westall, R. A., Farrer, 
&c. &c. The Literary portion of the 
Work, consisting of nearly a hundred 
original Tales, ows, Descriptions, and 
Poems, has heen contributed by above 
fifty of our most popular living Authors-- 
among others, by Mr. Montgomery, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Opie, B. Barton, Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Mitford, Rev. Dr. Walsh, 
Mrs. Hofland, Miss Landon, the Author of 
‘* May you like it,” Rev. T. Dale, Josiah 
Conder, Mr. Jerdan, Rev. W.S Gilly, 
John Anster, LL.D., &c. &c.—-A new 
type has been cast especially for the pub- 
lication, and every exertion has been used 
to make the volume worthy of the ad- 
vanced state of literature and the arts. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


wWhetets tates 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ITALY. 


St. Januarius’s Day--a grand Procession-- 
the Miracle of liquifying his Blood--a 
Phrenological Observation on the Monks 
~-the Festa of the Madonna del Arco, 
ge. Fe. 

Naples, May 25, 1826. 


I went to the church of Santa Chiara 
(Saint Clair), on St. Gennuro’s, or Saint 
Januarius’s day, to see the liquifying of 
the saint’s blood, which the people say 
is a standing miracle, expressly performed 
to maintain in its full vigour the faith of 
the inhabitants of les. The sides of 
the church were erowded by the populace 
when I arrived; but the centre was kept 
elear by soldiers, who made way for me, as 
a foreigner, to pass up near the altar, where 
seats- were arra for the strangers, 
and where I found most of the travelling 
English, as well as French, Russians, and 
Italians from the provinces. The image 
of the saint, within the silver head of 
which is the real skull, was brought from 
the cathedral in the morning, and was 
placed at one side of the altar. On the 
left hand, separated from the. rest of the 
people, were arranged about 100 old 
women, descendants from the family of 
the saint, or from his nurse. These are 
privileged people, and claim a great-share 
in the ceremony. After sitting some time, 
the music, from a temporary orchestra, 
began playing very sweetly, and there ap- 
peared at the door the commencement of 
the procession. All the monks, from all 
the different monasteries of Naples, bear- 
ing their different banners, passed with 
slow and solemn step up the centre of the 
church, bowing one and all‘as they ap- 
proached the image. Then came other 
images of saints, male and female, to the 
amount of forty, borne on men’s shoulders; 
every one in its turn stopping before their 
chief and patron at the altar. A priest 
stood on the steps to do homage to each 
of these worthy silver-wigged personages, 
and while he shook incense under their 
noses, the old women hailed them: with 
screams of welcome, making a discord in 
the church, which could only be permitted 
to St. Gennaro’s relatives. Then followed 
nobles and state officers, and ail the dis- 
tinguished personages of the court and 
the city, in their dresses of state, and last 
of all, at the end of a procession,. which 
occupied at least an hour, came the 
thing, which was the heart, and soul, and 
spirit of the whole matter—the thing by 
which, and on account of which, all the 
puppets had been put in motion--the 





blood of the saint: It was carried under a 
splendid canopy, and surrounded by 
circumstance that could make it imposing, 
I wish Mr. C. could have been there; it 
would have done his heart good to have 
seen his enlightened friends, gentle and 
simplechurchmen, noblemen and plebeians, 
all falling down on their knees in humble 
adoration, as this precious relic was pa- 
raded before their eyes ; a present Deity 
could hardly have produced a greater sen- 
sation. At length it reached the altar, 
and was placed, by the hands of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop, opposite to the image of 
the saint. Some persons, and amo 
them some English, of which number [ 
contrived to be, were admitted within the 
altar, and formed a crowd close round the 
precious object of all this ceremony. The 
vial was taken out of the splendidly deco- 
rated vase, and shown to the people; it con- 
tained some brown matter, that looked 
like congealed oil, and after sundry turn- 
ings before the light, and sundry kissings 
of the devout; accompanied by the loud 
and piercing screams of the before-men- 
tioned old women, who called in no very 
elegant or gentle terms on their saintly 
relative to kecp his promise, and, who im- 
patient of delay, at length raised their 
voices-to a shriek, that seemed to rend 
asunder the church itself, the stuff began 
to spread, and as the Archbishop turtied 
it round, it ran in two distinct streams on 
the side of the glass; at this moment the 
ringing of a little bell announced to the 
people that the miracle was accomplished, 
The old women gave the key hote, and 
sounds of joy and gladness filled the air— 
every face beamed with delight, and the 
people went away to their homes, praising 
their patron saint, and rejoicing in this 
fresh assurance of his continued protec- 
tion. 

As a mere matter of ceremony and 
picturesque parade, this was a very amus- 
ing scene, quite as splendid as any of the 
Pope’s puppet-shews at the theatre of St 
Peter’s, and even better and more agree- 
ably arranged. The churchmen of Naples 
understand something of picturesque effect; 
it took place near the twenty-fourth hour, 
just as the sun was setting, after a fine 
spring day. The partial darkness which 
began to come over the church, gave to 
the lights, which the processioners bore, 
all their value, and the solemn step of the 
bare-fonted monks, left us time to ob- 
serve the expression of their countenances, 
as they passed before us in the twilight 
gloom. | made one phrenologica! observa- 
tion, which accords so much with my 
theory of monkhood, that I could not help 
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yemarking it to a friend. The organ of 
delf-estimation was monstrously promi- 
pent, and in some instances, (especially 
amongst the begging and more austere 
orders,) it was discoverable to an excess 
that 1 have never seen in any other class 
of men. I happened to be present at a 

favourable exhibition. ‘The people 
fad got hold of some prophecy, which 
threatened destruction to the city of Naples 
this year, and they hung ia consequence 
with an increased interest on this miracle. 
Had the stuff shown any reluctance in 
funning, they would all have been in 
despair; but it~ melted particularly soon, 
and this auspicious indication gave rise to 
the most extravagant joy. 

The feast of Pentecost is again come. I went 
out to see the festa of the Madonnadel Arco: 
it was not so numerously attended this year, 
on account of the penance having been 
commenced for the observances of the 
Anno Santo, or Jubilee ; but there were 
sufficient number of devotees to make the 
sight most distressing. There was one 
woman, who kept her tongue so steady 
to the ground that she seemed almost 
choked when she got up to the altar, 
and it was a long while before she could 
utter her requests, but when she did re- 
gain her speech, she made amends for her 
long silence. She held by the railing that 
surrounds the Madonna, and invoked her 
aid with shrill and piercing shrieks, that 
coutinued for a quarter of an hour, and 
chilled the blood to hear them. One fa- 
mily brought up a poor deformed child, 
aad by their way of presenting him to the 
Madonna, they seemed to have the most 
confident hope that a miracle would be 
worked in. his favour. No miracle was, 
however, effected. How the faith of these 
poor people is kept up in the wonder- 
working power of this Madonna, I can- 
not conceive. There were two fat well- 
fed priests sitting in the church, encourag- 
ing the exertions of the penitents, and 
receiving their tribute, which was pre- 
sented in various shapes. One source of 
profit is a regular shop for the sale of 
prints of the Virgin, in the very centre of 
the church. These prints the people make 

asort of standard, which they deco- 
rate with bows and flowers, and carry 
home in triumph. The processions of the 
families returning home, when their peni- 
tence is over, dressed and decorated with 
Bacchapalian ornaments, is really a very 
Pretty sight. I have made several sketches 
it, and enriched my collection with 
Many excellent subjects for pictures. The 
Neapolitans, with all their faults, are so 
remarkably good natured, and so ready to 
be pleased, that their festas are the prettiest 
imaginable ; their little gaieties‘are 
‘into with heart’ and spirit, and the 
Mele’ scehe gets un aniiuation very dif: 
New Serizs, No. 21. 
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ferent from the sullen contests and coarse 
riots of an English fair. 

To make you well understand the na- 
ture of the miracle, which I described in 
the beginning of this letter, I should tell 
you the tradition respecting the blood in 
the bottle. When old Saint Januariug 
was beheaded, his nurse, who got mingled 
in the crowd, and approached very near 
the place of execution, gathered tip some 
of the blood of the saint, which she most 
sacredly preserved. From the moment 
she became possessed of this precious trea- 
sure, her house was distinguished from all 
other houses at Patzzuoli, the town where 
he was beheaded, and itsoon spread abroad 
that she was under the immediate protee- 
tion of some superior power. The people 
of Benevento, who had the body of the 
saint, hearing the wonderful stories that 
were told at Patzzuoli, were determined to 
put the thing to the proof, and they had the 
head of the saint conveyed there ; suppos- 
ing, (I do not know why,) that if’ the old 
woman’s bottle really contained the saint’s 
blood, some sympathy would be mani- 
fested when they were brought together. 
The event turned out as they expected: 
as soon as the head approached the bottle, 
the blood, which was before dry, began to 
bubble up with a lively joy, as much as 
to say, ** how d’yedo?” A treasure like 
this was not to be allowed to remain in 
the cottage of an old woman. The city of 
Naples took possession of it, and to this 
precious possession the town owes ‘its 
preservation from the destructive fires of 
Vesuvius. While alive, on one tremendous 
eruptiun of the mountain, the saint stopped, 
by his personal presence, a flood of burn- 
ing’ lava, that was making its way to 
Naples, for which cause he was chosen 
patron of the city, and on-which account 
prayers much longer and much more fer- 
vent are addressed to him than to any 
other saint in the calendar. You will per- 
ceive by this story, in what consists the 
cream of the joke, and why all ‘the pro: 
cessions that I described to you take 
place before the bubbling miracle can be 
performed. The image of the saint hus 
the real skull within it, and it is not till 
the blood is brought in contact with this 
skull, that the wonderful sympathy is dis+ 
played, which gives life to the inhabitants 
of Naples, and perpetually renewed as- 
surance of saintly.countenance and protec- 
tion. 

I have devoted more space than it may 
seem to deserve, to this precious piece 
of church juggle; but I do think it of 
consequence, that these things should’ be 
known. What are we to think of a eburch, 
that has recourse to such expedients’ to 
keep up its power over the minds of the 
people? And how cautious ought we‘ to 


be of allowing any incredsé of power to 
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body that lives, moves, and has its being 
in a lie. ‘ 

They have some singular observances 
here with regard todeath. The dead per- 
son is carried open on a bier to the church, 
dressed up in his robes of life,-his face 
painted, and on some occasions, a bunch 
of flowers in his hand; when it is neces- 
sary to bury the body immediately, a wax 
representation is substituted instead of the 
real person, but it is made so like death, 
that all the people seem willingly to de- 
ceive themselves into the belief, that it is 
so. Over this wax image the funeral service 
is performed, though the: body may have 
been buried some days before. Ia cases 
of royal and elevated personages, the 
empty carriage of the deceased goes to the 
church, to inquire whether the person has 
any more need of it—and a formal mes- 
sage is brought by the priest in attendance 
to the coachman, to say, that he may go 
home, as his master chuses to remain in 
the church. In families of middle life, 
when a person is declared beyond hope, 
the relations leave him to the priests, and 
as soon as death takes place, they all quit 
the house. The body is carried off by 
strangers in masks to the church, and then 
to the out-skirts of the town, when it is 
delivered over to the men, who take it to 
the Campo Santo. 

I understand there are two young Gene- 
vese clergymen here, and I am endeavour- 
ing to get acquainted with them. By a 
letter from Rome, which was intended 
to introduce them, I learn, it is their 
wish to try at something like religious in- 
struction in this place ; but how, and in 
what way they propose giving it, I am at 
a loss’ to conceive. When knavery and 
credulity divide the sway, and when it is 
the interest of the governors to rivet, 
rather then to unloose the fetters that 
bind human intellect, where shall an 
inch of ground be found for truth and 
honesty to take its stand upon. The Ca- 
tholics are certainly most wise in so en- 
tirely shutting out the Bible from the 
people, and they do it in a most ingenious 
and effectual way. They publish a book, 
which may be found on every stall, called 
a History of the Bible, which satisfies the 
curiosity of the people on the events of 
Christianity, and prevents their inquir- 
ing farther. If you inquire for the Bible 
in the shops, this book is put into your 
hand, so-that, like Macbeth’s counsellors, 
** they keep their promises to your ears, 
and break them to your hopes.” This is 
the soundest of policy. very book is 
strictly prohibited that would have a 
chance of opeuing the people’s eyes ; and 
the newspapers are allowed to say nothing 
but the common-places of the theatre and 
the court. 

My curiosity was excited the other day, 
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(September, 
by a fire in the streets, on which I saw 
much good and valuable furniture b 

and consumed. The by-standers told me 
it was the household furniture of a man 
who had died of consumption. This is the 
custom of the place. Should they burn 
the goods of every one who dies of con- 
sumption in England and Scotland, it 
would bring somethjng into the pockets of 
the upholsterers. 





LETTER OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA To 
THE DUCHESS OF ANHALT COETHEN, 
ON HER CHANGE OF RELIGION, 


A letter, written by the King of Prussia 
to the Duchess of Anhalt Coethen, on her 
renouncing the Protestant and embracing 
the Catholic - religion, has for some time 
been a subject of general interest in the 
North of Germany, and its publication 
has been looked forward to with much 
anxiety by the public. An attempt was 
made to gratify this desire, by the inser. 
tiom of an extract in a work entitled, 
‘© Wherefore do we call ourselves Protes- 
tants? by Julius Frey.’’ This extract, 
which was very incorrect, appeared to have 
been drawn up from the imperfect recol- 
lections of some person who had perused 
his Prussian Majesty’s letter, or a copy of 
it; and on account of its inaccuracy, it 
was publicly disavowed. In the meantime 
Professor Krug, of Leipsic, obtained a 
genuine transcript of the original royal 
epistle, which he printed and circulated, 
and of which we give a translation. The 
Duchess of Anhalt Coethen, to whom the 
letter is addressed, is a natural daughter of 
Frederick William LI. by the Countess of 
Ingerheim ; and her apostasy appears to 
have been the more regretted by the pre-’ 
sent King, from an apprehension that the 
relationship of the Duchess to him would 
give count e to a suspicion which had 
existed of his being favourably disposed 
towards popéry. While, however, it issa- 
tisfactory to observe so much zeal for the 
Protestant faith displayed by so powerful 
a personage as the King of Prussia, it 
ought not to be forgotten, that in his 
dominions ~ Catholics are .not excluded 
from official situations, and that no dan- 
ger to the state is apprehended from their 
admissibility to the highest public trusts. 
The following is the letter in question :-— 








“« Berlin, ——, 1826. 


** I cannot describe to you the very 
astounding and painful impression that 
your letter, confirming the previously cir- 
culated report (which I regarded as a fable) 
of you, and the Duke having become con- 
verts to the Catholic religion, has 
For who ia 


and indelibly fixed upon me, 
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this world could ever have anticipated 
such athing ? Speaking according to the 


sincere feeling and conviction of my heart, 


and in compliance with the duty which 
conscience dictates, | must plainly tell 
you, that in my judgment a more unfor- 
tunate and sinful resolution could not 
have been adopted than that you have just 
carried into effect. Had you confided to 
me, when I was in Paris, the slightest hint 
of your intention, I should, in the most 
earnest and solemn manncr, have conjured 
you, by every thing you hold most sacred, 
to abandoa a design, the execution of 
which tends to place me personally in a 
very disagreeable situation. For even I 
(wherefore I know not) have been sus- 

ted of an inclination to Catholicism ; 
though, on the contrary, I have always 
had, and must ever retain, an unfavour- 
able opinion of that church, on account of 
the multitude of her anti-scriptural doc- 
trines. It is now, however, highly pro- 
bable that this notion respecting me will be 
revived, and that it will be believed that 
I was aware of the whole affair, and had 
an understanding with you in it. 

“ But how could you preserve so com- 
plete a silence on this transaction, espe- 
cially when, in your letter, you thus ex- 
press yourself respecting me—‘ That per- 
son for whom I have ever been .accus- 
tomed to experience in my heart the 
united feeling of filial and fraternal love ?’ 
Now, can any one believe that a father, 
or a brother, would, as a matter of course, 
approve of his daughter or sister becoming 
a Catholic—that is to say, taking the most 
momentous step a human being can take, 
without any previous consultation with 
him? Certainly not! Yet you would 


_ appear to have acted on this supposition— 


why? Because you had reason to 
expect on my part a prohibition against 
the awful and dangerous proceeding on 
which you were resolved. You have, how- 
ever, accomplished your purpose—you 
have rashly bounded over the immense 
chasm which separates the two religions— 
you have renounced the faith of your rela- 
tions, the faith in which you were born, 
nursed, and educated. May God be mer- 
ciful to you! 

‘For my own part, [ can only, from 
the bottom of my heart, lament and de- 
plore the gross error, the delusion into 
which you have fallen. Assuredly, O, 
most assuredly, you would have been safe 
from all risk of committing this dreadful 
act, had you, instead of giving your mind 
to the polemical writings of either Protes- 
tants or Catholics, read with care and at- 
tention your Bible, and in particular the 
New Testament. ‘This is what I have 
done ; for at a period of controversy some 

ago | endeavoured to make myself 
intimately acquainted with the peculiar 
grounds on which both religions rest, and 
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for this purpose I applied myself assi- 
duously to the Bible, aud sought therein 
the doctrines taught by Christ and his 
Apostles. This investigation led me to 
quite the contrafy conclusion to that at 
which you have arrived; for since then { 
have been mote satisfied in my mind, and 
more than ever penetrated with the truth 
of the old evangelic system, as esta- 
blished by the Reformation and Luther, 
and by contemporaneous, or at least re- 
cently posterior systematic writings, in par- 
ticular the Augsburgh Confession, which, 
next to the Holy Scriptures, forms the 
foundation of the Evangelical Creed. This 
most strictly corresponds with the religion 
of Jesus Christ, as delivered to us by the 
Apostles themselves, and by the Fathers 
of the Church ia the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, before a popedom existed. It was 
far from the intention of Luther to found 
a new religion, His only object was to 
purify the faith from the base alloy and 
dross which had been introduced into it 
by popery, and which had accuinulated to 
such an extent, that more value was placed 
on this impure mass than on the genuine 
doctrine, which lay buried and almost an- 
nihilated under it. Idid not hesitate to 
examine Catholic Missals and Catholic 
Catechisms, which I not only perused, 
but studied. Against these I placed the 
old Evangelical Liturgies and service books 
of the first half of the 16th ceutury (that 
is, of the time of the Reformation), com- 
pared them with each other, and thus 
again recognized the perfect accordance of 
the evangelical doctrines with the religion 
of Christ, and, on the contrary, the de- 
cided departure therefrom of the Catholic 
doctrines in muny cardinal points. Never- 
theless, there is much valuable matter in 
the Catholic missals; but every thing 
good in them, Luther, or the authors of 
the Evangelic Liturgies, who laboured in 
his name, acknowledged and retained. 
Since then, however, the men of anoderu 
theories have ventured to undervalue all 
this, and to treat the question as insigni- 
ficant: But the pure evangelic doctrine 
still remains untouched, and may easily 
be found by those who do not begrudge 
the labour of seeking for it; as, in fine, 
has lately been done, the investigation 
having given birth to a renovation of the 
ancient Evangelic Prayer Book, of which, 
in its details, you probably know as little 
as you do of the old Liturgies of the time 
of the Reformation, the Augsburgh Con- 
fession, and other writings of the same 
kind. Y 

‘‘ This linguage will perhaps appear 
rude and unkind to you. It is probable, 
also, that it is not what you expected ; for, 
according to what you state in your letter, 
you were confident that I could not in 
my heart blame your conduct, as what 
you had done was the result of mature 
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consideration. But, be this as it may, I 
can view the matter no otherwise than I 
have done, I speak as my heart dictates 
—good or ill it must come out. If I be 
wrong, may Godpardon me! May God 
also he with you, and forgive you, if your 
conviction lead you intoerror. For what 
is conviction, if it do not correspond with 
the-word of God recorded in the Holy 
Scripture? Nothing but deception and 
delusion ! 

*« Every where this affair excites extra- 
ordinary interest, and is rigidly canvassed, 
although as yet the absolute certainty of 
the fact is not generally known. Do not, 
therefore, allow yourself to be deceived 
respecting the friendly reception, which, 
as you say, you in some measure expe- 
rienced on your return at Coethen, and 
which, as we afterwards learned, was 
marked by a most-unpropitious event.* 
The honest, wortliy people of Anhalt can- 
not fail to disapprove, as indeed they 
ought, the step. which their Princess has 
taken ; and what is more, it will mortify 
them severely, though like faithful vassals 
they may not give to the vexation they 
feel an expression sufficiently audible to 
reach your ears. 

** Tcannot close my letter without ex- 
pressing my sincere regret that I should 

placed in the painful situation of saying 
so many unpleasant things to you. At the 
same time I must add the request, that 
ou will communicate this letter to the 

uke, Ingerheim, and Brandenburgh, that 
they may know my sentiments’ on this 

subject. 
*“ FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 





DISBURSEMENTS TO THE. EXILED SWISS 
MINISTERS. 


Account of the Distribution of the Sums col- 
lected by the beneficence of British Chris- 
tians,” for their Brethren of the Canton of 
Vaud, suffering ix the cause of Truth and 
Religious Liberty. 

French Francs. 
1825, Nov. 25. No. 2,—See Con- 
gregational Magazine, p. 51, of this 

volume. af; -« ° . . 
No. 3.—P.52,ib. . ° ‘ 
1826, Jan. 4.-To Madame Juvet, 

the widow of (No. 1, p. 51.) M. 

Henri Juvet, with two young chil- 

dren. This excellent man died of a 

consumption, apparently brought on 

by the barbarous treatment which he 
endured from his persecutors. See 

p- 108 of this vol. The Protestant 

ministers and others at Nismes, 
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* This is an allusion to the breaking 
down of the iron-bridge by which a great 
number of the inhabitants lost their lives. 
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shewed to him and his family the 
most tender kindness, and have (as 
we hear) erected a monument to his 
memory. . ‘ ae ae 
March 18. No. 4.--The minister 
to whom this was voted, (p. 53,) de- 
clined to acceptit. It was, there- 
fore, transferred to another, (see 
p. 164) whose losses and sufferings 
have been great, though he has not 
been actually banished. . . ss, 
March 20. No. 5.--An oecasional 
preacher, banished for ten years from 
Neufchatel, for having held a reli- 
gious meeting at his house, in which 
the Lord’s Supper was administered 
by an ordained minister. This was 
by the operation of a very old law, 
revived for the occasion. ; J 
April 5. No. 6.--A lady, banished 
for attending and promoting religious 
meetings. P ° ° ° : 
April 13. No. 7.--A minister, or 
probably a private person, (as our 
letters merely give his —) re- 
commended by strictly faithful and 
judicious friends at Geneva, and ap- 
proved by the Paris Committee. . 
April 14. No. 8.—In the same cir- 
cumstances, . . . . 
April 26. No 9.—A young mini- 
ster, banished for eighteen months, 
besides a forfeiture of 54 louis. : 
May 3. No, 10.—Another young 
minister, banished for eighteen 
months. . : . ° . 
No. 11.--A tradesman and secre- 
tary of a commune, banished for two 
years: thus deprived of his civil 
office, and his business greatly in- 
jured, if not quite ruined. ° p 
Placed at the disposal of a well 
qualified minister in Switzerland, for 
distribution among a number of 
pious and poor persons in the Can- 
ton of Vaud, who have suffered in 
various ways very severely. . 
Placed, for the same discretionary 
application in the Canton of Vaud, 
in the hands of two gentlemen at 
Geneva, men of business. , . 
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OPENING OF THE NEW CHURCH AT 
HAMBURG. 

On Sunday, July 16, 1826, the English 
reformed church in Humburg, was opened 
for divine service. On the long-expected 
occasion, the Rev. Dr. Raffles preached to 
large congregations in the morning and 
evening, and owing to the Rev. Mr. 
Waterhouse, of Dewsbury, being by do- 
mestic afflictions prevented from taking 
the part he had engaged, Mr. Matthews 
preached in the afternoon. A dedicatory 
address was delivered in the morning by 
Dr. Raffles, previously to his sermon, 
which was founded on Ps. xliii. 4, The 
discourse in the afternoon was from 
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} Chron. xvi. 29; in the evening from 
1 Tim. i. 11. There were present a de- 
mn from the Senate, other public 
officers of the State, some of the City 
n, as well as a considerable num-. 
ber of British and other seamen in the 
, which contains 150 seats, and is 
set apart-for their accommodation per- 
manently. After the services, collections 
were made to the amount of £85. Under 
the same roof with the chapel, is built a 
house for the minister; the ground was 
generou sly granted by the Senate of Ham- 
burg. Wee Directors take this public op- 
portunity of returning their most sincere 
and affectionate thanks to their many 
friends of various denominations of Chris- 
tians in England and Scotland, for their 
liberal assistance to the buildiog of this 
house of God. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GONGREGATIONAL 
UNION OF SCOTLAND. 


We have received the 14th Report of this 
very interesting Society, from which it ap- 
pears they have been enabled to assist twenty 
poor churches with grarts of sums from 
£5. to £21. each—to aid fifteen pastors 
and.preachers in propagating the Gospel in 
the Gaelic tongue—to maintain missions 
to the Orkney and Shetland Isles, ‘besides 
several extensive itinerances in other des<i- 
tute parts of Scotland. 

We regret we cannot present our readers 
with extensive quotations. The following 
extract cannot fail to interest. 

‘* It has frequently been remarked, that 
if the Gospel is to be published in the 
Highlands, such as publish it must be 
supported by those in the Lowlands who 
know its value. For such is the want of 
circulation of money among them, such 
the real poverty of many, and such the 
seattered state of the Gaelic population, 
that they can do, or will do next to no- 
thing in the way of contributing for re- 
ligious purposes. Certainly, with regard 
to many, they are absolutely without the 
power. One of our brethren, in giving 
some account of an island where he- had 
been preaching last summer, and the utter 
inability of the people even to purchase 
the Scriptures, says—‘ There are hun- 
dreds of people in this island who have 
not @ bed to lie upon, but Jean upon a 
stone or a turf in their clothes by the fire 
all night.” But ‘our countrymen in these 
quarters, however poor, have immortal 
Souls, and are in guilt and exposed to 
condemnation. How appalling then the 
thought of their dying without a know- 

of salvation! Nor would it be easy 
tofix on a sphere of labour more encou- 
, as well as more necessitous, than 
that of the Gaelic population of Scotland, 
comprising the number of about 400,000 ; 
fespecting whom it has been often stated, 
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comparatively few can read ; and many of 
whom reside twenty, or even thirty or forty 
miles distant from their parish churches ; 
while, in the most destitute districts, there 
are no dissenting places of worship of any 
denomination. Add to all this, the anxiety 
of the people to hear the Gospel. One of 
our brethren who spent some months last 
summer in one of the Western Isles, says, 
* I never witnessed such eagerness to hear 
the Gospel as was manifested by the people 
there, some of whom travelled thirty miles 
to enjoy the preaching of the word on the 
Sabbath. I saw on one occasion above 
500 hearers sitting for nearly three hours 
upon the rocks by the sea-side, under a 
heavy fall of rain, without the least 
symptoms of weariness. On the Sabbath, 
when we were at S——, 1,400 people as- 
sembled by eleven o’clock on the preach- 
ing green: from three to four hundred of 
them, who had come from a considerable 
distance, kept their place on the green, 
from that hour till eight o’clock at night, 
that they might hear all the three ser- 
mons: they never left the place during 
the intervals, but kept together reading 
(such as could read) or conversing on 
what they had heard.’ ’’ 


ACADEMY AT IDLE, YORKSHIRE. 


This Seminary, which has lately re-’ 


ceived the designation of ** Airedale Inde- 
pendent College,’’ continues to rise in 
importance and usefulness, and to be dis- 
tinguished by its increasing prosperity, 
The annual examination, which generally 
in prospect appears -so formidable to the 
youthful inmates of our literary and theo- 
logical establishments, took place at the 
Academy House, on Tuesday, June 20th. 
The students read, 

In Latin, a passage of Cesar, Sallust’s 
Description of Ancient Rome, Cicero’s 
Statement of the Doctrines of the Stoics, 
in his Oration for Murena, and part of his 
Oration for Archias ; Virgil’s Account of 
the Death of Priam, and his Delineation 
of the System of Nature, nied, Lib. 6; 
an Ode of Horace; aSpeech of Hanno’s 
to the Carthagenian Senate, Livy, Lib. 21 ; 
and part of Juvenal’s 13th Satire, 

In Greek, one of Lucian’s Dialogues ; 
two passages in the First Book of Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropedia, Homer’s Iliad, Lib. 1, 
304—350, and Lib. 3, 161--2245 and the 
Description of the Ancient Greeks given 
by Thucydides, in the Introduction of his 
History. 

In Hebrew, Gen. chap. ix.; Exod. chap. 
xi.; Isa. chap. xl.; and in Chuldee, part 
of the 2d chapter of Daniel. 

The talents which they discovered in the 
course of their examination, gave promise 
of future distinction in the stations they 
may be called to occupy in after life, 
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Through the past year, the usual attention 
has been paid to Philology, Belles Lettres, 
the composition of sermons, and other 
academical studies. 

The next day after the examination, the 
friends of the Institution assembled in the 
adjoining chapel ; but it being the day ap- 
pointed for the election of four Members 
of Parliament for Yorkshire, the numbers 
were not so great as on former Anniver- 
saries. Mr. Scott having prayed, four of 
the students delivered Essays. Mr. Red- 
mayne, on Human Depravity; Mr. Arm- 
strong, on the Condescension of Christ ; 
Mr. Massey, on the Practical Influence of 
Christianity; and Mr. Hunter, on the 
Mysteries of Providence. When these 
Essays were concluded, Mr. Hudswell 
gave the students many important instruc- 
tions for the regulation: of their studies, 
and the direction of their conduct in future 
years. J. Holland, Esq. was then requested 
to preside; the report was read by the 
Tutor, and the business of the Academy 
was introduced ; the discussions on which 
were in no ordinary degree gratifying to the 
audience. Inthe evening, Mr. Sutcliffe, 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, concluded the An- 
niversary with a judicious discourse. 

The scale of this Institution has lately 
been enlarged, and the number of students 
increased ; there are at present eighteen. 
This augmentation the exigencies of neigh- 
bouring congregations imperiously re- 
quired. Within the distance of twenty 
niles from the Academy, there are at this 
time fourteen congregations in want of 
Ministers. Not long ago an unknown 
benefactor transmitted £50. to the Tutor, 
towards defraying the expenses of the en- 
largement, the receipt of which cannot 
be acknowledged through any private 
medium. 


ORDINATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS, 


March 15, the Rev. W. Vint, jun. from 
the Academy at Idle, was solemnly set apart 
to the pastoral care of the Independent 
church at St. Helen’s, Lancashire. After Mr. 
Fox, of Bolton, had read ‘select portions 
of Scripture, and prayed for the blessing 
of heaven on the services and engage- 
ments of the day, Dr. Raffles fully 
stated the principles of dissent, and 
proposed the usual questions; Mr. J. 
Toothill, of Rainford, offered up the ordi- 
nation prayer; Mr. Vint, the father and 
tutor of the young minister, gave him a 
charge ; and Mr. Charrier, then apparently 
in the full enjoyment of health, but in a 
few days after consigned to the silent 
grave, delivered a faithful discourse, en- 
forcing with earnestness and particularity 
the duties incumbent on the church and 
congregation, arising from the connection 
they had formed and ratified. Mr. Sharp, 
the former minister, concluded with prayer. 






At this place, Mr. Sharp, to the spir 
advantage of many, spent the whole of his 
ministry, extending over nearly half q 
century, and when the failure of his 
strength began to incapacitate him for the 
discharge of his ministerial duties, he re. 
signed his charge. The place of worship 
had been erected in the year 1710, and 
was not ina dilapidated state, but when 
the people chose a new minister, they re. 
solved to have also a new chapel, and for 
this purpose subscribed amony themselyes 
£1800. The old structure was: then taken 
down, and a building of a modern con. 
struction commenced, which is not 
completed. Here the prospect of usefal- 
ness is cheering; the fields seem white 
uato harvest. 

March 29th, the settlement of the 
Rev. David Dunkerley, over the- chureh 
and congregation assembling in Ebenezer 
Chapel, Macclesfield, was publicly recog. 
nized. The Rev. G. Ryan, of Stockport, 
opened the service with realing the Scrip- 
tures and prayer; the Rev. J. Pridie, of 
Mauchester, delivered the introductory 
discourse, and received the answers of the 
church and pastor to the usual questions; 
the Rev. W. Silvester, of Sandbach, im- 
plored the divine blessing on the union; 
the Rey. J. Adamson, of Charlesworth, 
gave the charge; and the Rev. Job Wilson, 
of Northwich, preached in the evening, 
The devotional parts were conducted by 
other ministers, and the whole of the ser- 
vices were well attended. The Rev. J. 
Pridie preached on the preceding evening. 

April 25th, the Rev. John Harris, 
from Hoxton Academy, was ordained to 
the pastoral office over a congregation at 
Epsom, in Surry. Dr. Harris, his theo- 
logical tutor, gave a scriptural view of 
the formation of a church, and asked the 
questions. Mr. Henry, of Tooting, offer- 
ed the ordination prayer. Mr. Morison, 
of Brompton, gave the charge. Dr. Philip, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, addressed 
the congregation. Mr. Forster, of Black- 
burn, Mr. Maulden, of Chichester, and 
Mr. Woods, of Nuneaton, (who were 
Mr. Harris’s fellow-students,) gave out 
the hymns. 

The Dissenting interest at this place 
was in existence at the Revolution, io 
1688; and the Rev. B. Rowe was the 
minister about that time. The Rev. Tho- 
mas Valentine came in 1700, and offici- 
ated for fifty-six years, when many fe 
spectable families attended. Three minis- 
ters succeeded him, but their names are 
not recorded ; and, at length, from causes 
too remote to be traced, the interest be- 
came extinct. A gentleman, who lived 
near, and supposed to be one of the latest 
attendants, took possession of the chapel, 
and occupied it, for a length of time, a8 
depot for the produce of his grounds, At 
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: some attempt was made by a 
oa ee osdan to obtain the use of the 
ace for public worship ; but the effort 
ineffectual. At a future period, a 
leman, who then resided in Epsom, 
made application, and succeeded, first by 
ing a lease, and afterwards by pur- 
chase. The chapel was then repaired, at 
an expense of £400., and was opened in 
Jaly, 1805, when sermons were preached 
by the Rev. George Clayton, and the late 
Rey. James Dore. But, notwithstanding 
this favourable commencement, very little 
attention was excited, and no stated mi- 
nister was obtained, till the late Rey. 
John Atkinson, formerly one of the tutors 
at Hoxton Academy, came to preside 
over a Classical School in Epsom, which 
afforded him an opportunity of occupying 
the pulpit. Still the congregation was 
small; and, after his removal, the cause 
was left withont any effective manage- 
ment, and without any suitable supplies. 
Ja this deplorable state it would most pro- 
bably have continued, had not a kind Pro- 
vidence excited a desire in the minds of 
some friends in Epsom, that the chapel 
should" be placed on a respectable foun- 
dation; hoping that a more gencral at- 
tention would be excited io attend on the 
worship of God. These good people 
proved their sincerity, by the offer of 
£100. towards a new roof, and other re- 
pairs, which led to the accomplishment of 
the object, at acost of £500. The chapel 
was re-opened in December, 1624, by the 
Rev. George Clayton, and the Rey. James 
Stratten, and has been regularly and ac- 
ceptably supplied from Hoxton Academy, 
whih has led to the present settlement of 
Mr. John Harris. Thus that prediction 
is fulfilled, ‘‘ They shall build the old 
wastes ; they shall repair the desolations 
of many generations.” 

On the 26th of April last, Mr. S. Blair, 
was set apart to the pastoral office, over 
the Independent church in Guisborough, 
Yorkshire. The Rev. D. T. Carnson, of 
Preston, Lancashire, delivered the intro- 
ductory discourse, and asked the ques- 
tions; the Rev. A.Carnson, of Cother- 
stone, offered the ordination prayer; the 
Rev. J. Jackson, of Green Hamerton, 
gave the charge; and the Rev. G. Croft, 
of Pickering, preached to the people. 
The devotional services were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs, Hinmers, of Stokesley, 
Benson, of Northallerton, Pemble, of 
Stockton, and others. In the evening 
the Rev. J. Parsons, of York, preached in 
the Methodist Chapel, which was kindly 
lent to accommodate the overflowing 
congregation. 

On Wednesday, July 19th, the Rev. J. 
Robinson, late of Middlewich, Cheshire, 
was publicly recognized as pastor of the 
Independent church, assembling in South 
Street Meeting-house, Manningtree, Essex. 
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The Rev. G. Pearce, from Debenham, 
commenced the services by reading the 
Scriptures and prayer ; the Rev. A. Wells, 
from Coggeshall, delivered the introduc- 
tory discourse; the Rev. J. Savill, from 
Colchester, offered up the prayer, implo- 
ring the divine blessing on the union, aud 
the Rev. J.Bennett, D.D. from Rotherham, 
gave the address tothe minister; and his 
charge; theRev.J. Herrick ,fromColchester, 
preached in the evening. The Rev. Messrs. 
Steer, Ashton, Muscutt, and Carlile took 
parts in the services 

On Wednesday, July 19, the Rev. John 
Blackie was ordained to the pastoral office, 
at Bungay, Suffolk. The Rev. Robert 
Shuffleboittom commenced the services of 
the day with prayer and reading the Scrip- 
tures; Rev. W. Ward, of Stowmarket, 
delivered the introductory discourse, and 
asked the questions; Rev. R. Ritchie, of 
Wrentbam, in behalf of the church, briefly 
stated the circumstances which led to Mr. 
B.’s settlement ; Rev. J. Sloper, of Bec- 
cles, offered the ordination prayer; Rev. 
Thomas Morell, Theological Tutor of 
Wymondley College, delivered the charge, 
founded on 2 Tim. ii. 15. ** Thereby to 
shew thyself approved unto God ;” Key. 
W. Hull, Classical Tutor, preached a 
sermon to the people from 1 Thess, 
v. 12,13; and the Rev. Edward Hickman, 
of Denton, concluded with prayer. In 
the evening, the Rev. M. Innes, of Nor- 
wich, preached from Prov. xi. 30, (latter 
clause,) and the Rev. Messrs. Drain, of 
Guestwick, and Nottage, of Roxton, en- 
gaged in the devotional service. 

August 1, 1826, the Rev. G. Redford, 
M.A. late of Uxbridge, Middlesex, was 
publicly recognized as the pastor of the 
Congregational Church, in Angel Street, 
Worcester. ‘The Rev. Mr. Waters, of 
Pershore, commenced the service by prayer 
and reading the Scriptures; the Rev. J. 
Burder, of Stroud, delivered a discourse 
on the nature of a Christian church; the 
Rev. Mr. Dawson, of Dudley, asked the 
usual questions; Rev. A. Redford, of 
Windsor, offered up prayer for the minister 
and people; the Rev. J. Cooke, of Maiden- 
head, addressed the pastor from Ps. cxxxiv. 
3.; the Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, 
preached to the church and congregation 
from Epbes. iv. 3 to 6 verse; the Rev. 
Mr. Coles, of Boreton, concluded the ser- 
vice with prayer: Messrs. Davies, of 
Stourbridge, and Freeman, of Kidder- 
minster, gave out the hymns. 

The ordination of Mr. Miall, late of 
Hoxton Academy, as pastor of the church 
at Framlingham, Suffolk, took place on 
Wednesday, the 2d of August. Rey. 
Mr. Sloper, of Beccles, commenced the 
services of the day by reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer; Rev. Mr. Ward, of 
Stowmarket, explained the nature of a 
gospel church, and proposed the questions ; 
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Rev. Mr. Atkinson, of Ipswich, offered 
the ordination prayer,’ accompanied by 
imposition of hands. Rev. W. Harris, 
LL. D. gave the charge from Coloss. iv. 
17. “ And say to Archippus,” &c.; Rev. 
Mr. Alexander, of Norwich, addressed the 
people from 3 John v. 4. “I have no 
greater joy,” &c.; aud Rev. Mr. Pearce, 
of Debenham, conctuded by prayer. 
NOTICES. 
Opening of Highbury College. 

We are requested to announce, that the 
opening of the new College at Highbury 
Park, for the use of the Academical In- 
stitution, removed from Hoxton, will 
take place on Tuesday morning, Sept. 5, 
at 12 o’Clock precisely. The following 
order of service will be observed: the 
Rev. Thomas Morell, Resident Tutor of 
Wymondley Academy, will offer an in- 
troductory prayer ; the Rev. H. F. Burder, 
M.A. will deliver an address illustrative 
of the objects and progress of the Insti- 
tution ; the Rev. J. P. Smith, D.D. Theo- 
logical Tutor of Homerton College, will 
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present special prayer for the divine bles: 
sing on the Institution; the Rev, W 
Harris, LL.D, will deliver an” Address 
on the spirit and views in which Coll 


Duties should be prosecuted; and the 


Rev. G. Collison, Tutor of the Hackney 
Academy, will close the service ip 
prayer. The Subscribers and Friends will 
afterwards dine together at High 
Barn Tavern.—The Annual Meeting of 
the Subscribers and Friends will-be held 
on the following evening, Wedne 
Sept. 6th, at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate Street when the Report of the Com- 
mittee for the past year, will be presented, 
and the other business transacted. The 
Chair will be taken at Half-past Six 
o’Cloek precisely. 


Hoxton Association, 

The ministers formerly educated at 
Hoxton Academy, will hold their Annual 
Meeting at Highbury College, on Wed- 
nesday, the 6th of Sept. at Ten o’Clock ; 
the Rev. Thomas James will read an essay 
on that occasion. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
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ComMMUMNICATIONS have been received during the past month from the Rev. J. Ro- 
binson—Dr. J. P. Smith—J. Blackie--W. Vint--G. Redford--J. G. Miall--J. 


Gawthorn. 


Also from Messrs. H. Rogers--Ellerby—Cedman. 
Our friend H. I. will perceive we have made some use of his communication. 





We trust our esteemed friend at Ryde will excuse the omission of his well-written 
article, which, however, if published, would bring us in contact with parties whom we 
highly regard, and would not readily offend. ‘The volume to which he refers will 
shortly occupy some pages of our review department. 

“We can assure Cedman, that it is not our wish to bring the matter to which he’ re- 
fers before the public; but knowing what we do of the feelings of some of the best 
friends of that Society upon thé question, we thought it right to make the passing 
remarks to which he replies. Were we to publish his letter, we should expose him to 
our readers to a lengthy controversy, which we are truly anxious on all subjects to avoid. 

A letter has been received from a Correspondent at Islington, complaining of some 
recent arrangements at the “* Monthly Meetings.’’ We advise the writer to obtain 
accurate information on the subject from the Minister, on who:n we presume he attends. 
We are persuaded, that that gentleman will effectually expurgate his mind from the 
erroneous impressions he has received ;—if-he be willing to undergo the necessary 

oress. 
ms. is received ; but we fear the ordinary Week-evening Lectures cannot be so ma- 
naged, as to suit the convenience of mechanics, and the regular attendants on such 
occasions. 

A. B. will be attended to; but not till the work referred to has been re-consulted. 
We suspect our correspondent has not done justice to the able and generally impartial 
writer on whom be has animadverted. 

Our * Original Poetry” is complained of by some, as not sufficiently original! Alas! 
numerous as rbymists and poetasters are, there aré few pocts after all; though we 
honestly think some of the genuine order have honoured us with their conmmunications. 
It is a misfortune, both to writers and their readers, that so many are mistaken on this 
subject. Unluckily the readers are the first to find out the error. 

The insertion of ** the first attempt at blank verse,” by J. B. S, which, by the way, 
we would gravely advise should be his last, would, certainly, not increase the repu- 
tation of chet departinent, and it is therefore left, as directed, at our Publisher’s. 

We would. advise our fair friend, Eliza T—-, to regard greater precision of thought, 
and more accuracy of versification, as a few careless lines in her last favour compel us 
to decline its publication. 

The Article on Cruelty to Animals in our next. 
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